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— FOR A TIME —. 


Constipation and Indigestion may give rise to nothing more serious than a distressed feeling or discomfort 
due to an overworked or impoverished condition of the Digestive Organs. A dose or two of > 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


will easliy put this right ; but ir neglected—if the early symptoms are disregarded—what 
a burden of illness may be the consequence ! 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, NERYOUS DEBILITY, 
LIVER AND KIDNEY: TROUBLES, 


Are all caused by some important organ or organs failing to do their duty properly. No one who values 
life can further neglect the warning symptoms. 


The best and wisest, as well as the simplest plan, is to take a course of 


BEECHANW'Ss FxXIL...S. 


“This wonderful medicine is specially suitable tor females of all ages, Every 
_woman who values health should read:the instructions wrapped round each box. 











Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 


"a - > In foolscap 4to., cloth, gilt edg's, price 5S~ net. 
fo Enafis§ and Gorcign Arms and 
© Sag of . eb Sereign Eons a0 CRANMER, Primate of All England. 


. . : rte A Histori ; a N. 
etc., illustrating Savage Life; Paleolithic, a tame. By Race Remaanees 


. This Drama is, in its main narrative, founded on facts. Although 
Necfithic and Bronze Implements from there*are incidents in it which history does not reveal, yet it is 


England, Ireland, Denmark, and _ other rng a they ‘thas keeping with = ry oye sag of 
F ° _ | that extraordinarily dramatic period which witnessed the close of 
places F) Egy ptian, Greek and Roman An Cranmer’s life. The great Primate was overwhelmed by the chaos 


EEE. ° ; j i of conflicting creeds and interests; and it is a study of a good 
tiquities 4 Antique China, Furniture, Carved man preci Aes with adversity which this Drama endeavours to 
Oak and Curiosities of all kinds for sale at represent. Never had an Englishman risen so high, never had one 


Messrs. FENTON & SONS 11 New fallen so low; yet his noble self-sacrifice and his glorious death 
: o 9 ’ 


saved the name of Englishman from dishonour, and enshrine the 


Oxford Street, London, W.C. (near memory of Cranmer in every English heart. 


° “a: ‘The work is written in graceful and dignified blank yerse, and 
Mudie’s Library and the British Museum). is a readable study of a conspicuous figure.in English history.”— 
Established 1880. : Scotsman. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E,.C’ 


. -Library Supply Co.’s Publications. 


THE LIBRARY: WORLD AND BOOK SELECTOR. A Monthly Journal for Librarians and others 
interested in Library Work. Price 6d. monthly. Subscription g uly—June) 7s. per annum, post free. Oe 
The Book Selector isaspecial feature of ‘The Library World,” and is designed to meet the requirements of Librarians and other Books 
buyers, who are aided in book-selection by brief descriptive notes on the contents, form and scope of new publications. 
MANUAL OF PRACTICAL INDEXING. By A. L. Crarxg, Librarian Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 5s. net. - i 
SUBJECT CLASSIFIGATION, By James Durr Browy, Librarian Islington Public Libraries. Royal 
a ., cloth, 15s. net. rie oe eed ; ; 
ic ollie ae meee ot system of Classification for Libraries, Technical and Elementary Schools, etc., with numerous tables for 
subdividing. ; . 5 
MANUAL OF DESCRIPTIVE ANNOTATION FOR LIBRARY CATALOGUES. By Ernest 
A. SavaGE, Borough Librarian, Bromley, Kent. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. net. : 
CLASS LIST OF BEST BOOKS, 1905-1906. Classified according.to the Dewey Classification. 
Anfotated and Indexed. Published for the Library Association. Royal 8vo., 70 pp. Paper covers, 1s, net. 


LIBRARY SUPPLY CO., 181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C,. -- 
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sQotes of the Month. 


—@——_ 


WE have to record, with great regret, the 
destruction by fire, on the night of Friday, 
October 19, of Selby Abbey, founded by the 
Conqueror, and for nearly goo years one of 
the glories of Yorkshire. Telegraphing at 
eight o’clock on the morning of Saturday, 
October 20, the Press Association’s corre- 
spondent said: ‘Selby Abbey is a total ruin. 
From shortly after midnight, it was evident 
that the choir, transept, and tower were 
doomed, but every hope was felt that the 
massive Norman nave would escape. A 
manhole leading from the bell-chamber to 
the roof of the nave communicated the flames 
to the nave, and within an hour the whole 
roof was enveloped. The entire interior 
fittings are destroyed, and much valuable 
stained glass has been irreparably lost. 
Nothing really remains of this, one of the 
very few remaining monastic buildings in use 
in the country, save bare walls.” 


&¢ &¢ 
Professor Waldstein’s scheme for the inter- 
national excavation of Herculaneum has 
again been under discussion, public opinion 
in Italy having, apparently, become more 
favourable to the proposal than when it was 
first mooted. The final decision of the Italian 
Government, under whose protection the pro- 
posed international co-operation is to take 
place, is awaited with hopefulness. As the 
cost of the undertaking will be enormous, the 
national amour propre of Italy need not be 
VOL. Il. 





touched if collections towards this excavation 
of Herculaneum are made in all civilized 


lands. 
¢ ¢ 


“An interesting discovery,” says the Rome 
correspondent of the A/orning Post, writing 
on October 2, “ has been made at Teano, in 
Campania, the ancient Teanum Sidicinum, 
whither the fickle millionaire in one of 
Horace’s Epistles bade the workmen carry 
their building tools as soon as he was tired 
of his villa at Baiz. The owner of a farm 
there has found a funeral monument bearing 
an inscription to a certain Satrius, military 
tribune and gwinguennalis, or municipal 
magistrate, who held office for five years. 
Further excavations have revealed a Byzantine 
mosaic, representing the enthroned Madonna 
and Child receiving the adoration of the Magi, 
while another seated figure apparently repre- 
sents St. Joseph. It is hoped that this dis- 
covery may lead to that of the Necropolis of 
Teanum, which was at one time the second 
city of Campania. Within the last few days 
several well-preserved Roman tombs, con- 
taining skeletons and a coin of Vespasian, 
have been laid bare in the precincts of the 
Church of Sant’ Apollinare, in Classe, near 
Ravenna.” 
‘le 


Celtic ring-money and Roman coins of the 
period of Constantine were discovered in 
September 6, feet below the surface of Trinity 
Street, Southwark, and are in the possession 
of Mr. Robert E. Way, of the British Arche- 
ological Association. 


? 


During recent excavations in Mitchell Lane, 
Thomas Street, Bristol, the workmen un- 
earthed, at a depth of 3 feet, a gun-money 
sixpence, which reads on the obverse, 
“Jacobus II., Dei Gratia,” with laureate 
bust of the King, and on the reverse, “ Mag. 
Br. Fra. Et. Hib. Rex.,” with two sceptres 
in saltire through a crown. Between the 
J and R, VI occurs above the crown, the 
date 1689 being above the VI, and below 
the crown is the name of the month, Nov., 
in which the piece was issued. The coin is 
not of any great value, though in good pre- 
servation, but interesting as showing how 
James II. eclipsed himself during his struggle 
in Ireland by turning out an immense 
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quantity of base money at the mints which 
he set up at Limerick and Dublin. Every- 
thing procurable in the shape of old guns, 
church bells, old kettles, pots and pans, etc., 
was broken up and melted, and therewith 
coined—crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences. This money was worth 3d. or 
4d. per pound, but was ordered to pass 
current at £5 to £10 per pound, and 
became known as gun-money. The value 
of the shilling may be estimated when it is 
stated that the next year William III. had 
them re-struck and circulated as halfpennies. 


Miss Ethel Lega-Weekes writes: ‘‘ Your con- 
tributor’s description (p. 326 ante) of the 
leaden coffins at West Thurrock Church, 
Essex, as ‘resembling mummy-cases,’ reminds 
me that I made the same observation on the 
leaden coffin of Sir Nicholas Crispe (1665) 
when it was reinterred at St. Paul’s Church, 
Hammersmith, after removal from St. Mil- 
dred’s, Bread Street. The form of the body, 
head and neck, was roughly followed—the 
arms crossed or folded in half-relief, the 
nose represented by a sharply-cut and raised 
triangle, the eyes, brows, and wide-smiling 
lips by incised lines. 

“ As to the leaden cisterns referred to by 
Miss Mason (p. 360), I can recall having seen 
several such bearing seventeenth-century— 
and 1 think some with fifteenth-century— 
dates. Two beautiful examples survive at 
Bampfylde House, Exeter, the seventeenth- 
century town residence of the ancestors of 
Lord Poltimore, and at Bovey House, near 
Seaton, South Devon, the property of the 
Hon. Mark Rolle.” 


An exhibition of Jewish art and antiquities 
will be held at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
High Street, Whitechapel, E., during Novem- 
ber and December. The committee desire 
to obtain the best representative collection 
possible of pictures by Jewish artists (living 
and deceased), and of objects of religious 
and historical interest, including synagogue 
appurtenances, rare manuscripts, books, 
prints, etc., and they would be grateful for 
the offer of the same with a view to their 
exhibition. All communications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. C. Campbell 
Ross, at the gallery. 


Mr. Herbert Southam, F.S.A., of Shrews- 
bury, writes asking for help to carry out 
some excavations at Haughmond Abbey. A 
small beginning has been made, by permis- 
sion of the owner, Mr. Hugh Corbet, under 
the very competent supervision of Mr. H. 
Brakspear, F.S.A. The work done, says 
Mr. Southam, is of sufficient importance 
‘to show the necessity of further digging in 
order that a correct plan may be made of the 
complete monastery, which, amongst other 
buildings, embraces Church, Chapter House, 
Frater, Dortor, Infirmary, Gate House, and 
Guest House. From the lie of the land it 
is obvious that the Church possessed a most 
unusual feature for this country, in that the 
floor rises some 10 feet from the west end to 
the east end, and to trace how this rise 
was arranged will be of the utmost archzo- 
logical interest. Up to the present time no 
correct plan has been published. I hope to 
be able to give up Easter holiday time to 
carry out the matter, and Mr. Brakspear, 
whose work of this nature is so well known 
to archzologists, especially with reference to 
three of the greatest abbeys in England, 
Waverley, Beaulieu, and Fountains, has 
kindly offered to be present and direct, and 
also to plan out all the work done. There is 
every reason to hope that the result of the 
same will appear in the Proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute, and also in those of 
the Shropshire Archzological Society.” 
og 

Mr. J. G. Wood writes in reply to a 
“ Resident’s””’ criticism in the October 
Antiguary of his paper in the August issue 
as follows : 

“T fear that I have not made clear the 
geological conditions of the site. There is 
a great difference between the four stones. 
They belong to distinct beds, and never 
stood side by side, as suggested. The hori- 
zontal stone came from one bed, out of 
which it fell forward: its place is clearly to 
be seen ; and there is no place in ¢hat bed 
for the other three stones. Nor have those 


stones been put where they are by design. 
They are 7” sifu as parts of the beds parallel 
to, but distinct from, the other bed. Those 
beds had been denuded down to the level 
of the foot of the ‘capstone’ when it fell, 
but were not so exposed as yet, or freed 
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from the interposed softer material, that the 
capstone, falling on the surface so prepared, 
would crush them, or be itself damaged by 
the fall. After this, further denudation went 
on, clearing out the softer material and leav- 
ing the capstone supported by two portions 
of the other beds; the third stone it never 
touched. 

“That the floor under the slab is hard is 
due to the fact that it is formed of the up- 
turned edges of sandstone rock ; that it 
has been flattened by artificial means is very 
probable—that is, by the resting on it of 
animals (two-legged and other), of whom I 
found several there when I visited it. 

“That the position on the hillside is likely 
to have suggested the formation of a crom- 
lech, I cannot admit, I know of no analogy 
for it. The bottom of a steeply sloping hill 
near the edge of a low cliff is the last of all 
places where one would expect to find a 
cromlech. How different the site and con- 
ditions of the mutilated and, I believe, un- 
recognised cromlech which I found last 
month between Land’s End and Sennen 
Cove! It stood on the very highest point 
of the cliff. The walls of the cist-faen were 
perfect ; the circle of small stones marking 
the ambit of the tumulus was perfect; a 
portion of the capstone only remained, the 
rest, apparently, having gone to form part of 
a wall of huge stones along the cliff. The 
position was absolutely typical. 

“ That the excavation under the slab has 
been without result, I can quite understand, 
if it means that no evidence of interment 
was found ; but I should have thought that 
a most important result, proving my con- 
tention to be correct. If such evidence 
could be found, of course I am wrong.” 


&¢ &¢ & 
Mr. G. A. King, of Newtown, Sydney, 
Australia, kindly sends us the photograph, 
taken by himself, reproduced on this page. 
He writes: “ The Australian aborigines as a 
race are fast becoming extinct, and as a con- 
sequence anything relating to them is of 
interest. The accompanying picture of an 
aboriginally carved tree is particularly in- 
teresting, since the number of such relics is 
limited. The carved trees are supposed to 
mark burying-places, but some authorities 
hold that they are connected with native 





‘bora,’ or initiation grounds. These trees 
were confined to a limited area, wherein 
burial in the ground was practised, and where 
tree burial and platform burial were not 











AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALLY CARVED TREE. 


customary. Moreover, the practice of carv- 
ing these trees ceased on the settlement of 
the country by the Europeans; therefore, 
the preservation of such relics from destruc- 
tion is important, as they can never now be 
replaced.” 

3E 2 
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The Cuming Museum, bequeathed under the 
will of the late Mr. Henry Syer Cuming to 
the Borough of Southwark, was opened on 
October 10 by Lord Rothschild at the Central 
Library, Walworth Road. The museum is 
very wide in scope and varied in interest, 
and includes objects as widely different in 
character as an elephant’s skull, a jewelled 
ring of Charles I., prehistoric tools, and coins 
of Edward VII.’s reign. Among a number 
of other artistic exhibits are a selection of 
pictures painted by the donor’s brother, Mr. 
J. B. Cuming, between 1790 and 1820, re- 
presenting South London a century ago, 
when Camberwell, Lambeth, and even Wal- 
worth were pleasant rural localities. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


During the first week of October, Mr. B. H. 
Cunnington, F.S.A.Scot., was engaged in ex- 
ploring a barrow on the land of Dr, Blake 
Maurice at Manton, near Marlborough, Wilts. 
The barrow, which must originally have been 
of great size, has been almost levelled by re- 
peated ploughings, as it is in the centre of an 
arable field. The first discovery made, after 
the centre of the barrow had been reached, 
was the leg-bone of a human being, and care- 
ful investigation disclosed a nearly complete 
skeleton of a finely developed man. The 
skull had, unfortunately, crumbled away. 
The body had not been buried in a coffin 
or cist, but simply placed on the ground 
wrapped in a cloth, the impress of the web 
being plainly seen in the clay underneath ; 
also what was probably the dye of the cloth, 
red in colour. Around the neck was a neck- 
lace of small beads, disc-shaped, varying in 
size from } inch to # inch. There were 
also some lovely gold ornaments, one disc- 
shaped, with apparently an amber centre, 
about the size of a penny piece. Another 
was of a barrelled pattern, with gold bands at 
top and bottom. Two others were flattened 
gold tubes, about an inch long. There was 
also the bone pommel of a dagger and a 
beautiful bronze lance-head ; also some small 
beads of baked clay—red, grey, and white— 
and two bronze pins or awls. At the back 
of the head, near the shoulder, was a beautiful 
specimen of the grape cup, which was care- 
fully and safely secured; also an incense 
cup. 





Alderman Jacob, of Winchester, after alluding 
to the description in last month’s “Notes” 
of the great work of securing the founda- 
tions of Winchester Cathedral, writes: ‘‘ But 
there is another feature of interest to anti- 
quaries—viz., the discovery, deep down in 
14 feet of earth and under the structure, 
of remains of Roman or Romano- British 
occupation, thereby confirming the belief of 
Milner and other antiquaries that the site of 
the Cathedral and its Close was the centre 
of the Roman city, and possibly the site of 
a Roman Christian church. The workmen 
have found abundant remains of the fictilia 
of Roman civilization—all, alas ! fragmentary. 
Amongst them are portions of different vessels 
of the lustrous Samian ware. One has a 
spirited representation of a stag hunt in high 
relief. There are also fragments of mortars 
and cooking vessels, etc. It is pleasant to 
know that Mr. Long, clerk of the works 
to Mr. Jackson, R.A., architect, and Mr. 
Ferrar, Messrs. Thompson’s foreman, both 
have the spirit and intelligence of archzolo- 
gists, and carefully preserve all finds, which 
are watched with interest by local lovers of 
the far-back past and its memorials.” 


ny &¢ &€ 
It is said that the ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey will shortly be in the market. If 
they are offered for sale, there can be no 
question that, like Tintern, Glastonbury 
Abbey should become a national possession. 
The foundation of the abbey is really lost in 
antiquity ; but, as Canon Scott Holmes has 
pointed out, one can say of Glastonbury what 
can be said of no other place in England— 
viz., that after it had once been sanctified by 
Christian worship in the time of the ancient 
Britons, it has never ceased to be anything 
but a Christian sanctuary. One of the many 
legends surrounding Glastonbury is that 
St. Joseph of Arimathea wandered westward 
preaching the Gospel, and died and was 
buried at the abbey. 
ofp 

During excavations for the building of a 
villa near the church gates at Ribchester, in 
North Lancashire, the base of a column, 
believed to be one of a colonnade which 
formed the facade of a temple — probably 
the Temple of Justice—was discovered early 
in October. As is well known, Ribchester 

















was the scene of an important Roman camp, 
of which interesting memorials were un- 
earthed by Mr. John Garstang some years 
ago. An article by Mr. Garstang on 
“Roman Ribchester” appeared in the 
Antiguary for March, 1899. 


During the past few weeks many interesting 
additions have been made to the municipal 
museums in Albion Street and High Street, 
Hull. Amongst antiquities perhaps the most 
important are a squared stone, dated 1728, 
from the old Easington church now washed 
away by the sea—this is presented by Mr. 
J. Backhouse, of York, and is probably the 
only dated stone from that ancient church ; 
a fine collection of rubbings from old church 
brasses, formed and presented by the Rev. 
C. V. Collier, F.S.A.; the handle of a very 
large Roman vessel, or amphora, found at 
Harpham, near the site of the Roman villa, 
a particularly interesting example, as it bears 
upon it the name of the potter; and a very 
fine and complete spinning-wheel in oak from 
Lincolnshire, presented by Mr. G. Bohn, C.E. 
This spinning-wheel is a welcome addition 
to the city collection, inasmuch as it is one 
of the wheels formerly used in the cottages 
of the poorer classes ; it is very substantially 
made, and is a very useful piece of furniture. 
From the site of the new City Hall has been 
obtained an interesting paving tile in coloured 
enamels, and a farthing of Charles II. Mr. 
R. Hale presents a fine Staffordshire ware 
teapot, highly decorated, 124 inches in 
height, which is a useful addition to the 
collection of china. Mr. W. H. Ebbatson, 
of Ulceby, has given a fine old staff, probably 
from a mail-coach, and a relic of early Victorian 
days; it is 2 feet 10 inches in length, is 
painted, and has the letters “ V.R.” on the 
broad end. Mr. South presents an old- 
fashioned roller and mangling bat, and an 
interesting volume containing several curious 
old maps. 

To the new museum at Wilberforce House 
several valuable additions have been made, 
including a slave-whip of rhinoceros hide pre- 
sented by Mr. Bell; a number of eighteenth- 
century letters, etc., of the Brough family, 
Roulston ; also deeds, etc., relating to Provi- 
dence Chapel, Myton, Hull, presented by 
Mr. J. Rusholme: an old print of Holy 
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Trinity Church, Hull, on satin, presented 
by Mr. Percy Hobson, Cottingham; two 
coloured whaling prints—purchased ; flenser 
(for whaling) in wood case—presented by Mr. 
Watson ; and a portion of a dolphin’s jaw, 
with a drawing scratched on the lower part, 
from the whaler 77rwuelove. 

The Western Morning News says that 
some recent excavations made in Friarn 
Fields, about 100 yards from Friarn Lawn, 
Bridgwater, have brought to light the exist- 
ence of what is probably a Grey Friars’ 
chapel. The Rev. Dr. Powell, the Vicar of 
Bridgwater, in reading old documents pre- 
paratory to writing a history of Bridgwater, 
obtained conclusive proof that in the 
thirteenth century a chapel was erected 
in the locality by the Grey Friars, and it was 
with the view of verifying the documentary 
assertion that these excavations have been 
carried out. Already part of the floor and 
walls of the chapel have been exposed to 
view. The stonework is most interesting, 
whilst the architectural features revealed are 
in some respects very curious. Some fine 
specimens of glazed tile and pottery, together 
with a number of bones, have been found. 
The excavators are hopeful of completing a 
ground plan of the ancient building. 


In September an ancient boat was dug out 
of the peat moor at Shapwick, Somerset. 
It apparently belonged to the lake-dwellers, 
traces of whose village have been found at 
Godney, near Glastonbury. The boat is 
about 20 feet long and 4 feet wide, and was 
evidently hewn out of a tree-trunk. The 
wood was unfortunately too rotten to be 
removed intact from the ditch in which it 
was discovered by a labourer, nearly 12 feet 
down in the peat. Photographic pictures of 
the boat appeared in the Daily Graphic, 
September 28, and the J//ustrated London 
News, September 29. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
The celebration of the Quater-Centenary of 
Aberdeen University passed off most success- 
fully. There was a great gathering of men 
of letters and of science from all parts of the 
civilized world; the organization arrange- 
ments were excellent; and the King’s visit 
gave additional distinction to the occasion. 
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The northern city may be heartily congratu- 
lated on the brilliant and worthy success 


achieved. 
-’ k& 


The Hawick Archzological Society cele- 
brated its jubilee on September 18, when its 
President, Dr. Murray, editor of the Oxford 
New English Dictionary, one of the original 
founders of the Society in 1856, was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the borough. 
At the banquet held after the presentation, 
Lord Rosebery, replying to the toast of 
‘*The Kindred Societies,” made an amusing 
speech on President Roosevelt and his attack 
on English spelling. He said that “the blow 
struck at the recognised spelling of the 
English race was a blow struck at morality 
itself. As a well-known statesman said on 
a famous occasion, he heard a smile. But 
he thought he could prove his case. Who 
was it who were hampered by the laws of 
spelling? It was only the conscientious and 
the virtuous. The unscrupulous and intrepid 
spelled ahead according to phonetic rules of 
their own, and produced a result full of 
acceptation to themselves and sometimes 
understood by others. But the man of con- 
science puzzled over his spelling, and he was 
not at all sure that our archaic rules of 
spelling, laid down strictly as they were from 
tradition and as stereotyped by dictionaries, 
had not filled half the lunatic asylums of the 
country.” 

An interesting article on the history of the 
Hawick Society appeared in the Scotsman of 
September 1. 

e¢ ¢ ¢ 

In September, during some alterations to 
the square in front of the cathedral of Feltre, 
in Venetia, a monument came to light, bear- 
ing a Latin inscription beginning ‘Severo et 
Rufino Coss. V. Kal. Sept.,” and therefore 
dating from the year 323. The cathedral of 
Feltre was, in ancient times, a temple of 
Apollo, and several inscriptions have been 
found within its precincts, but this is the 
first which dates from the fourth century. 


¢ ek ¢ 
An inquest was held at Sheffield on Septem- 
ber 28 on a “find” of coins on land off 
Scott Road, Pitsmoor, Sheffield. Mr. E. 
Howarth, curator at Weston Park Museum, 


Sheffield, said thirteen coins had been sub- 
mitted to him for examination, and he had 
had another that morning. They were silver 
Roman coins, each known as a denarius, 
belonging to the following period: Two coins 
of the Emperor Domitian, a.D. 69 to 96; 
two coins of the Emperor Trajan, A.D. 98 
to 117; three coins of the Emperor Hadrian, 
A.D. 117 to 138; one coin of Sabina, wife of 
Hadrian ; one coin of the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, A.D. 138 to 161; one coin of his wife 
Faustina ; two coins of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, A.D. 161 to 180; one coin not 
deciphered. Roughly estimated, they might 
be worth from 5s. to 7s. 6d. each. The 
coins, it appeared, were found by some 
workmen who were excavating on the Duke 
of Norfolk’s land about a mile from Winco- 
bank camp. About forty appear to have 
been turned up, some of which were sold, 
some given away, and others exchanged for 
beer. The jury found that the coins were 
treasure-trove. 


¢ ¢ & 

In the course of excavations at Bourges a con- 
siderable portion of the foundations of the first 
church, dating from the thirteenth century, 
has been disclosed. There has also been dis- 
covered a sarcophagus enclosing the body of 
an Archbishop of about that period, with cross 
and pastoral staff of copper-gilt, and a fine 
episcopal ring with turquoises en cabochon 
set in gold. These valuable objects have 
been deposited in the local museum. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
A very interesting article appeared in the 
Builder for October 13, describing the history 
and fabric of the fine church at the out-of- 
the-way village of Monyash, which is to be 
found on the tableland to the east of Bake- 
well, Derbyshire. The paper was accom- 
panied by a number of good lithographic 


illustrations. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

The Rector of Welwyn, while engaged early 
in October in making a new croquet lawn 
in the rectory garden, a work that entailed 
the levelling of certain portions for a depth 
of some 3 feet, came across a large quantity 
of pottery, iron nails, and a bronze fibula 
of the Roman period. The foundations of 
one wall of a Roman villa constructed of 
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flints embedded in cement have been laid 
bare, and a considerable number of Roman 
coins, the varying dates of which cover a 
period of 200 years, have been also found. 
These include two copper coins of Antoninus 
Pius, A.D. 138 to 161; two copper coins of 
the tyrdnt Carausius, who, by the way, was 
a Briton of low extraction, a successful 
soldier, and Emperor of the West; one 
copper coin of Faustina the younger, who 
was the wife of Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 161 
to 180; one copper coin of Constantine the 
Great, A.D. 306 to 3373; a copper coin of 
Tetricius C. Pesuvius, the last of the Pre- 
tenders, who ruled Gaul a.p. 267 to 274; 
and eight others unnamed. One of the 
pieces of red Samian ware has stamped upon 
the bottom the name of the maker—viz., 


Secundinia. 
¢ &¢ 


A tradition has survived among the mem- 
bers of Lincoln’s Inn that the name of their 
Inn is derived from the Earls of Lincoln. 
Henry de Lacy, “the last ard greatest man 
of his line,” who died in 1312, is supposed 
to have assigned the family residence in 
Holborn to a body of lawyers. Serjeant 
Pulling, in his Order of the Coif, refuses to 
believe in this “fond tradition of the old 
members of the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn to associate the name of the 
famous Earl of Lincoln with the institution 
of their Inn,” and Mr. G. F. Turner, in a 
recent contribution to the Atheneum, sug- 
gests another explanation of the origin of the 
Inn. Mr. Turner, who has been examining 
the chartulary of the Abbey of Malmesbury, 
in the Cotton Collection at the British 
Museum, has discovered that the Abbot’s 
mansion in Holborn was known as Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1380. The property was formerly 
owned by Thomas of Lincoln, a serjeant 
practising in the Court of Common Pleas, 
whose name appears in the Year Books of 
Edward III., and Mr. Turner’s researches 
lead him to say that “it obviously acquired 
the name of Lincoln’s Inn from Thomas of 
Lincoln.” 


+ ¢&¢ 
This interesting discovery has resulted in 
a not unreasonable suggestion. ‘‘ Thomas 
of Lincoln, the serjeant, was a likely person,” 


writes Mr. Turner, “to have gathered round 
him a body of apprentices-at-law, such as 
those who formerly inhabited, and whose 
successors still occupy, the present Lincoln’s 
Inn. Perhaps we may see here the beginning 
of that famous Inn of Court. Thomas of 
Lincoln may, on selling his Inn to the Abbot 
of Malmesbury, have taken up his residence 
at the Lincoln’s Inn of to-day, which then 
belonged to the Bishop of Chichester, bring- 
ing there a body of apprentices who had 
lived with him in his old Inn.” The old 
view that Lincoln’s Inn was once the resi- 
dence of the Earls of Lincoln can scarcely be 
said to be wholly disposed of by Mr. Turner’s 
discovery, but probably few members of the 
Bar would be sorry to see it conclusively 
shown that one of the most famous of the 
Inns of Court has derived its name from a 


lawyer. 
’ oe & 


Several antiquarian articles of interest, 
beautifully illustrated, have appeared lately 
in Country Life. We may mention the second 
and third papers by Mr. L. Weaver, F.S.A., 
on “Lead Pipe Heads”’ in the issues for 
September 15 and 29; ‘“‘St John’s Hospital, 
Lichfield,” October 6; and “The Amherst 
Library ” and ‘“‘ The Evolution of the Bottle,” 
October 13. Mr. William Crossing’s 
eleventh Dartmoor article, ‘“ Vanishing 
Foundations,” appeared in the Western 
Morning News of September 19, and the 
twelfth and last ‘‘ Rejected by the Builder” 
in the issue of September 26. Other news- 
paper antiquarian articles worth noting are 
two on “Ancient Irish Ornaments,” illus- 
trated, in the /risk Times, October 4 and 13; 
“The Roman Occupation of Manchester,” 
with a plan of the Roman fort, in the Man- 
chester Guardian, October 12; “Some Ex- 
cavation Results of the Year,” in the issue 
of the same journal for September 24; 
“ Historic Cisseter,” in Bristol Times and 
Mirror, September 22 ; and last, but by no 
means least, a lavishly illustrated description 
of “The Recent Wonderful Discoveries in 
Crete,” by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, in JZustrated 
London News, September 22. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A permanent museum of underground and 
other relics is to be opened by the London 
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County Council as soon as the existing 
collection at Forest Hill assumes a more 
representative character than at present ; but 
whether this interesting department will be 
included in the new buildings, for which 
designs are now being invited, is not yet 
decided. Although the London County 
Council collection is in no sense comparable 
with the valuable collection beneath the 
Guildhall, the authorities at Spring Gardens, 
during the past seventeen years, have amassed 
quite a large number of strange finds brought 
to light in demolishing ancient buildings and 
making new thoroughfares. Among these 


_ are a seventeenth-century shoe in a perfect 


state of preservation, the old Half-Moon 
sign from Holywell Street, some bronze 
spear-heads from Southwark, a number of 
quaint flagons, jars, bottles, keys, pipes, and 
pieces of earthenware, and an Egyptian 
sculptured stone from Brompton. The 
result of the demolitions and excavations for 
the Aldwych improvement was disappointing, 
but a few interesting discoveries were made. 





Some household Remedies of 
the Seventeenth Century. 


By GEORGE PAyng, F.S.A. 
—> 





rtate N the Axtiguary for March, 1894, 
56 pp. 99, 100, appeared a list of 
es ‘| home-made medicinal remedies 
' " which came into my hands at that 
time. I now send a few others for insertion. 






A Drink FoR yY® GOUTE. 


Take as much virgins broome (such as first 
springs up after a feild is laid) as you can 
clasp in both y" hands, half a pint of juniper 
berries, a penie worth of wild carrot seed, 
boyle these in two gallons of the first Wort 
till one half be consumed, and when it is cold 
enough, work it up with half a spoonefull of 
Rew in, then put it up in a litle vessel, and 
drink half a pint in the morning fasting, after 
dinner, and when you go to bed. 


A REMEDY FOR THE STONE IN THE 
KIDNEYS. 


Take new drawne Cassiah 8 drachmds, 
powder of Rhubarb 2 scruples 4 grains, 
venico turpentine washed in Plantane water 
3 drachmds, cooling confection of gumme 
Tragacanth halfe a scruple. Powder of 
Liquorize 15 grains. Syrup of marchmallows 
so much as will make it into an Electuary. 

After a draught of posset ale take the 
quantity of a wallnut, and after an houre 
take a draught of posset ale made of white- 
wine with nutmegg and sugar. My frend 
that usually was afflicted every month or 6 
weekes voyding stones and gravell, assured 
mee by the helpe of this hath been spared 
3 yeares and more. 


A REMEDY FOR THE GOUTE. 


Take Liquorize 4 ounces; graines 2 ounces 
2s Long-pepper 2 ounces saffron 6°, garden 
scurvey grasse 6 handfulls; scrape the 
Liquorize and bruise it; beate the spice to 
powder, picke and shred the scurvey grasse, 
mixe them all and putting them in a fine 
linnen bag hang it in a vesell t containes 
3 gallons: fill the vessell with stale strong 
beere, stop it close. 

Drinke of it a pint in the morning fasting, 
and a pint at 4 of the clocke in y® after- 
noone. 

By the constant use of this my friend 
assured mee he had spared hims: a long 
while, taking it at the beginning of the fit. 

S¥ the scribe p'senting his love and service 
does heartily wish you the like successe of 
both. 


THE RECEIPT FOR YE SNAGG WATER, 
MARCH 30, 1670. 


Take a potle of snags, garden snags, put 
them in water with a handful of salt, and 
when they are well purged wash them very 
cleane in fresh water, then breake them 
betweene 2 trenchers shels and all and put 
them shels and all into a galone of newe red 
Caves milke, put to it alsoe of sperment and 
balone and wormwood and dandeleon each 
one handfull, bruse ye herbes before you put 
them into the milke, let them steepe one 
night, distil it next day, in an ordinary still, 
keepe a wett cloth on ye head of ye still and 
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keepe it close, you may draw five pints of 
water and allow to every pint an ounce of 
white sugar Candy put into ye botle it 
drops in. 

Take 3 or 4 spoonfuls of this water first 
and last every morning and evening. It is 
good in any weaknes or consumption. 

Jo DIckINSON. 


A DRINK AND PURGE FOR A NEw COLD AND 
CARRYING OF GREASE IN A HORSE 
WHEN HE HAS A Dry CouGH AND 
STRIVG TO DUNG OFTEN IN GREAT PAIN. 


The Drink. 


Take a pint of stale beere of Diapente, 
Turmerick, Licorice, Sulphur all in powder 
of each half an ounce, boyle them about a 
quarter of an hour, then take it off the fier 
and put into it Venice treacle and London 
treacle of each half an ounce, a dram of 
Chymical Oyle of Anniseede and three penie 
worth of saffron rubbd to powder. 

Give him it lukewarm having first ridd him 
pretty smartly about a furlong. After you 
have given him it ride him likewise about 
a mile gently so as not to sweate him, then 
bring him in and cover him with a rugg very 
warm, let him fast about 3 houres after he is 
come in, then take his cloathing of by degrees 
and give him hay. 

Give him his drink before he drinks in ye 
morning, and about 3 or 4 in the afternoone 
give him some warm water, and let him -drink 
no other than warm water for 3 or 4 days 
together. 

After the drink keepe him in a fortnight. 


The Purge. 

Take right sacatrina Aloes in fine powder 
one ounce, beate it up with syrup of roses or 
honey to a past, give him either by taking as 
much as you can hold at a time between your 
finger and thumb and so dropping it as far as 
you can reach with your hand into his throate, 
or by mixing it with a little Ale in a horn, 
give him it fasting ina morning, let him stand 
an hour after and then feed him well the rest 
of the day. 

At 4 or 5 o'clock in ye after noone give 
him as much warm water as you judge neces- 
sary. The next morning let him drink about 
30 or 40 gulps of cold water, then ride him a 
mile or two gently without sweating him. 


VOL. Il. 





If it purge him about 7 or 8 times while 
you ride him, bring him in. and set him up, 
otherwise let him drink again ye former 
quantity of water, and ride him again as at 
first, then about 4 hours after water and ride 
him again which must be repeated 3 times; if 
after the third riding he is thought not to be 
purged sufficiently let him drink his belly 
full, and ride him as before. 

If he continue purging all night give him 
ye next morning a quart only of warm water 
and what hard meat he will eat. 

In cold weather ride him well cloathed, in 
warm weather without cloaths. 

After a fortnight or 3 weekes you may turn 
him to grasse having first inured him to a 
colder standing by degrees. 

If one purge does not work very kindly 
give him another about 4 or 5 dayes after ye 
first. 

Note yt you may give him ye drink before 
you give him ye purge. 

Taught by Mr. Adams ye King’s farrier at 


Newmarket. 


Some Cilest Werks Brasses. 


By Huspert J. DANIELL. 
~~ 


SRHE Vale of the White Horse, in the 
ge western division of Berkshire, can 
show many good examples of 
memorial brasses, a form of monu- 
ment much in vogue in England from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. The 
best brasses, however, are to be found in the 
three churches of Childrey, Sparsholt, and 
West Hanney, all situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Wantage. 

In Childrey Church the mostcurious brass, in 
point of dress, is one to William and Elizabeth 
Walrond (Fig. 1). Both of these persons died 
in the fifteenth century, but the date is left in- 
complete. The husband is attired as a gentle- 
man of the day, not in armour, but in a long 
gown folded into several pleats which reaches 
from the shoulder to the ground. His feet are 
shod in the curious long pointed shoes worn 
at that period, and his hair is collected round 
the top of the head, not curled at the sides, 
3F 
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as is generally seen on brasses of that date. 
His wife Elizabeth has a hood over her head, 
which falls down to protect the nape of the 
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FIG, I. 





neck, rather like a sun-bonnet of the present 
day. She is clad in a tight-fitting bodice 
with a long skirt, and her cuffs seem turned 
back with fur. Another strip of fur hangs 
over either shoulder, rather like a modern 
boa, and a small cross is suspended from the 
throat. 

Another brass in the same church is to 
John Kyngeston and his wife, ée Fettiplace 
(1514). The male figure is clad in armour, 
but without spurs, the distinguishing mark of 
the knight (Fig. 2). A long cross-hilted sword 
is suspended from his left side, and is balanced 
by the “ Misericorde” dagger which hangs 
from his belt on the right. The plastron 
only defends the upper part of the body, so 
the thighs and lower part are defended by a 
skirt of chain mail. The pauldrons protect 
the shoulders, and are fastened halfway down 
the forearm. The female figure is clad in a 
long gown, the head covered by a long 


bonnet similar to the head-dress of a modern 
Sister of Mercy. 

There are several brasses in Childrey 
Church to members of the Fettiplace family, 
who resided here for about six centuries. 
In the south transept is a large altar-tomb 
of Purbeck marble, on which are portrayed 
members of this family, in shrouds, in the 
act of rising from their coffins, and another 
brass commemorates William Fettiplace, who 
founded a charity here, and who died in 1513. 
Two members of the Finderne family are 
commemorated by brasses dated 1441 and 
1444. Elizabeth and Katherine Fettiplace, 
two sisters who died in 1603, have a plain 
brass plate to their memory, but the most 
curious brass in the whole church is to a 
member of the Walrond family who died in 
the fifteenth century. Above a brass plate, 
on which a rhyming epitaph is incribed, is a 
figure of God the Father sitting in majesty, 
with hands outspread in the act of benedic- 
tion. In-front is set up a crucifix, over 
which stands the Holy Dove. The whole 
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FIG. 2.—BRASS TO JOHN KYNGESTON, ESQUIRE, 1514; 
CHILDREY CHURCH. 





design (Fig. 3) is unique in that part of the 
country, with the exception of one smaller 
example which is affixed to the above- 
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mentioned brass to John Kyngeston, and 
which was probably a copy of the larger one. 





FIG. 3.—CARVING FROM A BRASS IN CHILDREY 
CHURCH, 1480. 


In the chancel are two brasses to priests. 
One has lost its head, but the other is a very 
good example of the robes worn when saying 
Mass during the fifteenth century. 

In Sparsholt Church the earlier brasses are 
mostly lacking inscriptions and dates. The 
earliest would seem to be the figure of a priest 
arrayed in full vestments, with chasuble, stole, 
maniple, and surplice (Fig. 4). Another brass 
is a very small figure of a female, which dates 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Two more. show figures of a knight and a 
civilian. ‘The more modern are simply brass 
plates with inscriptions; they are to Nicholas 
Cooke (1603), John Williamson (1633), 
Thomas Todhunter (1627), all three former 
Vicars of Sparsholt. John Fettiplace (1602) 
is also commemorated by a brass. 

The third church which possesses a series 
of interesting brasses is Hanney. There is a 
large figure of a priest arrayed in full vest- 
ments, which portrays John Sayes, Rector of 
West Hanney, who died in 1370. Sir 
Humphrey Cheney’s brass (Fig. 5) shows the 
figure of aknight lying in arecumbent position, 
with head resting on helmet, the latter being 
attached to the pauldron by means of a chain. 
This figure, like that of John Kyngeston in 





Childrey Church, is protected by a combina- 
tion of chain and plate mail. The date of 
this brass is 1557. Another brass is to the 
memory of Sir Christopher Lycot, who died 
at Basildonin 1599. He is depicted in a full 
suit of plate armour. His thighs are pro- 
tected by greaves, and not by a chain mail 
skirt. Round his neck is a huge Elizabethan 
ruff. Sir Christopher was knighted before 
Rouen in 1591, and was twice Sheriff of the 
County of Berks. A large brass com- 
memorates John Ayshcombe of Lyford 
(1592), with his two wives, ten sons, and 
four daughters; and another is to the 
memory of Oliver Ayshcombe, the founder 
of the Lyford almshouses (1611), his wife 
Martha Yate, four sons, and two daughters. 
The gentlemen on these brasses are dressed 
in the usual dress of a merchant or private 
gentleman of the period, with huge ruff, 
short doublet, trunk-hose, and long gown. 
Another brass commemorates Thomas Mellis- 
bourne (1602), with his family. 

Although these three churches have the 
best collections of brasses, yet good speci- 
mens are to be found in other churches in 
the neighbourhood. Wantage and Faringdon 








FIG. 4.—PRIEST, SPARSHOLT CHURCH. 


can show good examples, especially the 
former church, which has a splendid brass to 
3F 2 
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Sir Ivo Fitz Warine (1414), and another one, 
the demi-figure of a priest, which is supposed 
to be the oldest brass extant in the county. 

In the chancel of Stanford-in-the-Vale 
Church there is a good demi-figure of an 
ecclesiastic who represents Roger Campdene 
(1398), while in Letcombe Regis Church is a 
tiny figure of Alicia Estbury, daughter of 
John and Agnes Estbury. This figure, 
apparently of the early sixteenth century, has 
an inscription, but no date, and is now 
headless. 





FIG, 5.—SIR HUMPHREY CHENEY, 1557 ; HANNEY 
CHURCH. 


Denchworth Church contains three brasses 
to the Hyde family. They are to William 
Hyde (1567), Oliver Hyde (1516), and 
William Hyde (1562). The latter seems 
to be the only palimpsest brass in the 
neighbourhood. The reverse has an inscrip- 
tion relating to Bisham Abbey. Another 
brass is to William Say (1493). 

At Buckland is a large brass to John Yate 
(1578), and there is another at Steventon to 
Edmund Wiseman (1585). 

East Hendred, a village which was once 
a centre of the wool industry, has brasses to 
two clothiers, William Whitwey (1479) and 
Roger Eldysley (1439), and a third to Sir 
John Eyston (1589). 


This list of brasses might be prolonged, 
but sufficient has been said to show that the 
brass-hunter would find the Vale of the White 
Horse a happy hunting-ground in which to 
pursue his hobby. 


Se 


Hertford County Records.* 


<> — 


=e) HE Hertfordshire County Council is 
f honourably distinguished by the 
attention it has given to things of 

“ the past. In the Axtguary for 
May, Mr. W. B. Gerish related what the 
Council had done for the guardianship and 
preservation of certain ancient monuments 
within the county borders ; and now we have 
before us two substantial and handsome 
volumes containing what is practically a 
calendar of the county’s Sessions Rolls from 
1581 to 1850, prepared by the very com- 
petent hands of Mr. W. J. Hardy, F.S.A., 
under the direction of a committee, with 
Sir John Evans as chairman, which was ap- 
pointed by the County Council “ to consider 
and report upon the question of County 
Records, and as to the best means of arrang- 
ing and keeping them.” 

The Sessions Rolls were chosen to be 
dealt with first, as containing the most varied 
information, and thesé volumes certainly 
amply justify the choice. The date on the 
title-pages, by the way—1905 —appears to be 
a mistake, for Mr. Hardy’s excellent preface 
is dated April 30, 1906, and the volumes 
were issued in the summer of the present 
year. 

The first volume, covering the period 
1581-1698, is naturally the more interesting 
of the two from an antiquarian point of view. 
There are comparatively few direct allusions 
to events of national history, but reading 
between the lines one can get a very clear 
and vivid impression of the relation of a 





* Hertford County Records: Notes and Extracts 
Srom the Sessions Rolls. Vol. i., 1581 to 1698; 
vol. ii., 1699 to 1850. Compiled by W. J. Hardy, 
F.S.A. Hertford: C. E. Longmore, Clerk of the 
Peace Office. 1905. Demy 8vo., pp. xxxviii, 494; 
516. Price 15s. per volume. 
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rural county, such as Hertford, to the general 
trend of national history. During the 
Commonwealth period the offenders “ pre- 
sented ” are, of course, the sympathizers with 
the old order. In 1656 one Jacob Liles, 
blacksmith, “did (upon a feast-day [query 
fast-day], ordered to be kept by the Lord 
Protector) disturb the minister in his praying 
and preaching by working and beating his 
anvil in a most excessive and violent 
manner” (i. 113). A few years earlier a 
William Hunt deposed that “on the last day 
of humiliation” he asked Robert Humber- 
ston, as he was making faggots, why he 
wrought upon that day, whereupon Humber- 
ston replied: ‘What! do you think I will 
obey these rogues’ days?” and said, further, 
“‘ What did they pray for? The money that 
went to the rogues the Scotts !” (i. 87). After 
the Restoration the treasonable words came 
from the other side. In April, 1661, Edward 
Stone, hearing guns fired at the Coronation 
of Charles II., said: “If ever the Devil is 
abroad, he is abroad now,” etc., and was 
promptly informed against (i. 137). In 1683 
the Sessions ordered the apprehension of 
“John Leonard, of Broxborn, for speaking 
dangerous words in the vindication of Richard 
Rumbold, who is mentioned in the King’s 
proclamation for conspiring the death of His 
Majesty and the Duke of York” (i. 331). 
The reference here is to the Rye House Plot. 
Two years later, at the time of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, a number of persons 
regarded as malcontents were bound over in 
sureties to keep the peace (i. 351); and a 
man gave information that, under the pre- 
tence of asking him to play at football, four 
men tried to get him to “‘goe and be listed 
for the Duke of Monmouth” (i. 353). 
Another turn of the political wheel brought 
men up for punishment for speaking well of 
King James and ill of King William. 

Similarly, there are many notes during the 
Commonwealth period of applications from 
soldiers, or from the widows of soldiers who 
had fought in the Parliamentary armies at 
Naseby and elsewhere, for pensions or relief ; 
but with the Restoration came like piteous 
appeals for help from old soldiers who had 
“ faithfully served King Charles I.” 

The religious and ecclesiastical dissensions 
of the time are fully reflected in these pages. 


The Conventicle Acts were rigorously en- 
forced in the county, and the continual 
references to illegal gatherings for worship, 
and the long lists of the offenders’ names, all 
show how strong in numbers and how 
earnestly persistent were the Hertfordshire 
Dissenters. Many entries recording the per- 
secution of ‘ Popish recusants” also show 
that there were many Roman Catholics in 
the county. With the repeal of the laws against 
Dissenters come numerous entries of licenses 
of buildings for public worship granted to 
various bodies of Nonconformists. Some 
curious incidents in church are noted. In 
1639 sundry men “beat down” the glass 
window at the east end of Great Hadham 
Church, and “ pulled up and destroyed the 
rails round the Communion-table” (i. 64). 
On a Sunday in February, 1653-1654, the 
Rev. John Parker, preaching in Bovingdon 
Church, used the words : ‘* Because of swear- 
ing, the land mourneth,” whereupon one 
William Weaver, a scrivener, interrupted and 
said : “ How do you prove that?” “Out of 
the twenty-third of Jeremiah and the tenth 
verse” (his text), replied the preacher. Upon 
which Weaver answered: ‘“ You might have 
said so before.’” The preacher went on with 
his discourse, but presently the irrepressible 
Weaver exclaimed: ‘“ You have preached 
false doctrine this day, and so you did the 
last Sunday, and I will prove it” (i. ro1). 
At Hunsdon, in 1658, the minister’s prayer 
was interrupted by a stranger, who, in a loud 
voice, said: “‘ The prayer of the wicked is an 
abomination to the Lord” (i. 122). 

There are many references te the Quakers 
and to proceedings against them. The Sunday 
law seems to have been strictly enforced. 
There are many presentments for working, 
or for tippling, gaming, dicing, etc., on the 
Lord’s Day. Still more numerous, before 
the Dissenters gained freedom of worship, 
are the presentments for non-attendance at 
the parish church. In 1700 two men of 
Cheshunt were presented “for not going 
to church or any other place of public 
worship ” (ii. 24). 

In the earlier years the entries largely 
relate to such matters as the stopping of 
field paths, the enclosing of common lands, 
the bad state of highways, neglect to keep in 
repair bridges, and so on. As regards the 
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road entries especially—and many details of 
materials used and of cost are recorded—one 
can easily realize how poor a state the country 
roads were in during the seventeenth century. 
There are several allusions to the old common 
field system of cultivation. In 1681 a.man 
of Stopsley was indicted “for ploughing up 
a balke called Dodshott’s balk, in a common 
field called Haddon, being a church path 
leading from a place called Tankards, within 
the parish of Offley, to the parish church 
there” (i. 311). There are several present- 
ments for building cottages with less than 
four acres of land. In 1679 John Petchley, 
gentleman, was presented, in extraordinary 
spelling, “for arecting a cotteg in Gelson 
contrarey to lawe, not having 4 akeres of 
free houlde land to it”’ (i. 295). 

Sundry cases of supposed witchcraft are 
recorded. In 1652, when Mary Asser made 
an assault on Joan Whillocke, scratching her 
face and “ drawing blood upon her,”’ so that 
several persons deposed that they saw the 
face of the said Joan “to be all over of gore 
blood,” the intention of the “ drawing blood ” 
is obvious (i. 94). And elsewhere there are 
various direct accusations of witchcraft. For- 
tune-telling occurs several times, and in 1703 
a warrant was issued to arrest certain men 
and women described as “the heads of a 
gang of about 50 Gipsies travelling about 
telling fortunes and calling themselves Egyp- 
tians’’ (ii. 34). 

In the second volume there are many 
instances of the judicial severity that lasted 
right through the eighteenth century. In 
1768 William Knight of Hemel Hempstead 
was transported for seven years for stealing 
a pair of worsted stockings, value 2s. (ii. 108). 
The same fate befel another man in 1772 for 
stealing three shirts valued at 7s. 6d. (ii. 123). 
In another case twelve months’ imprisonment 
in a “solitary cell” was the punishment for 
stealing to the value of 10d. It is curious 
to find, so late as 1773, that a labourer 
‘“‘pleads his clergy.” He was not let off, 
but was “ privately whipped and discharged.” 
The crack of the executioner’s whip is heard 
on nearly every page of the second volume, 
where is also much that shows the terribly 
unsanitary condition of the gaols. In 
1816 some prisoners humbly petitioned the 
magistrates of Hertford fur “that necessary 


article soap, to keep ourselves clean”! 
(ii. 255). 

There are one or two curious entries in 
these records. In 1639 a man was presented 
for ‘swearing twenty several oaths” (i. 66). 
One thinks of Dogbery in reading the depo- 
sition of a constable of Amwell, who com- 
plained in 1620 that one Curtys struck him 
and “did very much abuse him in words, 
calling him ‘goose the constable’ and divers 
other names” (i. 51). In 1647 there is a 
curious account of a man calling himself a 
“poor gentleman,”’ by profession a ballad- 
singer, who wandered about the country 
“and runs a-hunting often. He sometimes 
asks for a cup of beer, but is too stout- 
hearted to beg” (i. 87). A man in 4652 
was charged with having “ made away” his 
wife ; but the justice decided that the woman 
had died of a “‘ preternatural desease’”’ (i. 94). 
A certain gardener in 1676 was indicted for 
“stealing a thimble off of a fish gate”—a 
cryptic record (i. 266). 

Here is a vignette of village life: In 1660 
two women were indicted “ for standing as 
eavesdroppers under the eaves of the dwelling- 
house of Joseph Scruby, of Ware, and for 
repeating what they heard there with the 
intention tg sow strife and dissension between 
the said Joseph Scruby and his neighbour.” 

There are very many other details of country 
life illustrated in these very valuable volumes. 
There are at different dates tables of wages 
paid to various classes of labourers, artificers, 
and servants; rules laid down for alehouse 
keepers and “vittlers”; frequent prosecu- 
tions for engaging in a certain trade without 
serving apprenticeship —a tailor for exer- 
cising “the art, mistery, or occupation of ‘le 
grocer’”’ (i. 45), a chandler for trading as 
a draper, a tailor for acting as a_barber- 
surgeon (i. 59, 61), and so on; an interest- 
ing account for church building in 1663 
(i. 159-161); sundry household and trading 
inventories ; instances of cruel treatment of 
children and apprentices ; and a variety of 
other phases of the life of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, The volumes, in- 
deed, abound in matter illustrative of history 
—domestic, social, and national. Each 
volume is separately and very fully indexed. 

The Hertfordshire County Council is 
greatly to be praised and thanked for having 
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the work put in hand, and the greatest credit 
is due to Mr. Hardy for the very careful 
and thorough manner in which he has ac- 


complished his task. 
G. L. A. 





Memories of CUifton Court. 


By ERNEST W. DoRMRR. 
i 


wa\T was a bright day in late autumn 
when I took myself to view Ufton 
Court. Rich brown leaves, the 
cast-off produce of the woods, 
were strewn thickly along the country lanes. 
Acorns and chestnuts were heaped here and 
there in the tall grass by the roadside, and 
the children were happy in their pursuit of 
gathering fuel for the fast-dying festival of 
the Gunpowder Plot. The air was keen 
and the hollyberries numerous, betokening 
by the old saw a hard winter. The tall 
reeds in the Kennet were rotting and bend- 
ing their heads to the inevitable, whilst the 
dark, turgid stream—the home of the feroci- 
ous pike—and the ripening alders on the 
banks, presented a picture unapproached by 
any other season of the year. The sun was 
setting in a rich red ball as I ascended 
the hill to the entrance of the Court, passing 
on my way the tillers of the soil, “‘ plodding 
their weary homeward way.” I turn along a 
wide avenue bordered by trees and grass, 
and come face to face with Ufton Court, 
a sweet and quaint old home, rich with 
memories of bygone English country life. 
The Court stands on a high platform of 
land on a road rupning parallel with the 
River Kennet, a few miles from the town of 
Reading. Built on a slope, it should com- 
mand a fine view, and yet so diversified is 
the country with hill, dale, and wood, that 
the advantage of eminence seems sacrificed 
for seclusion and quiet. The exact period 
when Ufton Court was built has not 
been ascertained, but the year 1534 is 
stated by a good authority as the nearest 
time when its erection was decided upon, 
although there is a possibility that another 
building stood on this site or close by at an 








earlier date. It certainly presents an extra- 
ordinary mixture of construction of the 
early Tudor period. Its nineteen gables and 
stacks of chimneys are Tudor without doubt ; 
its black-and-white marble floors savour more 
perhaps of the Jacobean period; whilst most 
of the other features are of the time of 
Elizabeth. 

It is a picturesque and extensive erection, 
and could have been built in a smaller 
space, with the same number of rooms, if so 
much had not been sacrified for secret corri- 
dors and outlets and passages, which render 
compactness and regularity impossible. The 
exterior is particularly interesting. Two 
wings with gables and pinnacles project at 
each end, and in the centre is a large and 
novel porch, also projecting. ‘Two seats on 
either side add a quaintness, and overhead 
is a cheery “‘ lady’s bower,” with three win- 
dows. The wings and porch standing out 
thus form the letter “E,” which was a 
favourite plan of Elizabethan houses, and 
is said by some to have been fashioned after 
the initial of the Virgin Queen; but the 
animosity of the Roman Catholic family at 
Ufton, of whom we shall hear more anon, 
would hardly allow their home to be built 
on a plan coinciding with the initial of their 
bitter enemy. 

Tall clusters of irregular chimneys break 
the line of the roof, which is tiled. The 
upper storeys have quaintly carved beams 
and corbels, and lop one over the other ; 
these being terminated by small gables and 
pinnacles, each with a narrow casement 
along the front. The prevalence of these 
slender casements, in fact, is noticeable 
everywhere, and the small panes formed into 
patterns of octagons and diamonds presént a 
very ornate appearance. Between the junc- 
tion of each pair of gables are triangular 
leaden shields, holding long leaden water- 
spouts, which were originally intended to 
run the rain-water off the roof, but now only 
serve to heighten the picturesque appearance 
of the building. On one of these leaden 
shields are the initials “ F. P.’’ (Francis Per- 
kins) and the date 1664. The doors are of 
massive oak, from a neighbouring estate 
possibly, and are secured by locks and 
hinges of scroll work. The central doorway 
leads into an ante-chamber, and through 
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this the dining-hall is reached. This is an 
apartment of commanding proportions, and 
is sometimes used for meetings in connec- 
tion with the parish. It has a handsome 
roof, hidden by a fine coved ceiling of 
stucco work, ornamented with elaborately 
intersected tracery and a graceful frieze. 
The two lower floors have some fine black- 
and-white marble pavements and decorated 
ceilings, also carved oaken panels. 

In one of the rooms the panelling over 
the fireplace has in the centre the initials 
“F, P.” and the date 1581. These are really 
little more than scratched with a sharp 
instrument, and were probably not the 
work of the artist who carved the adjacent 
panelling, but were executed by a Francis 
Perkins himself, then the owner. There 
were several Perkinses named Francis, who 
were successively the owners of the Court. 

The stairs and corridors of this old home 
are in themselves a source of fun. Twists 
and turns, long steps and short steps, dim 
corners and low ceilings, are to be found 
everywhere, and a ramble among these 
queer-fashioned byways by one unacquainted 
with their formation is peculiarly interesting. 

The architecture of the house, if one can 
adhere to a style, is that of the old English 
domesticated, the chief features of which 
were large heavy gables, cumbersome leaden 
water-spouts, and curiously-built entrance 
porches. The entrance porch of Ufton 
Court, which is carved and of the Eliza- 
bethan period, is interesting, and of a pleas- 
ing character. One-half of the front has 
been restored, but the other half is of the 
sweet old type, untouched by the marks of 
modernity, and retaining its inordinate lines, 
which in their twists and turns seem to 
regard the renovated portion with anything 
but a friendly eye. 

Rambling, harmonious, and of a quaint 
internal construction is a good description 
for the old place, which suggests delightful 
secret chamber-hunting excursions, con- 
cealed cupboards, hiding holes, secret stair- 
cases, and narrow winding passages—in fact, 
all the paraphernalia which go to make an 
old home full of mysterious tales of the past. 
The house seems to have been built on no 
uniform plan, but, as one of its admirers has 
said, “to have been devised like a rabbit 


warren, to meet the necessities of family 
existence as they arose.” 

The name of Ufton Court is indissolubly 
connected with hiding-places. The deter- 
mination of the Roman Catholic families to 
adhere to their religion at all costs, and the 
fixed resolution of the law to stamp it out by 
inflicting the most sanguinary punishment 
and enforcing the most unjust taxes on all 
who dared to profess the tenets of the 
Church of Rome, called for a place of 
worship in the homes of the “ recusants ” 
in which their religious rites could be per- 
formed without intrusion or fear of discovery. 
Such a place was called “the chapel,” and 
was usually an apartment in a most secluded 
part of the building, a garret sometimes, 
with hiding-places in the walls, under the 
rafters in the sloping roof, beneath the floors, 
or above the ceilings, where the priest and 
the articles necessary to service could be 
hidden in case of an alarm that a party were 
about to search the house. 

The chapel at Ufton Court is a low-ceiled, 
long, narrow room in the top story, and 
still retains the marks where the altar-rails 
were fixed in the floor. 

The man usually credited with the de- 
vising and constructing of these secret 
hiding-places is the Jesuit, Nicholas Owen, 
a servant of Father Garnet, who devoted 
almost his whole lifetime to the construction 
of these secret places in the homes of most 
of the Roman Catholic families of note in 
the country. It is said of him, “ With in- 
comparable skill he knew how to conduct 
priests to a place of safety along subterranean 
passages, to hide them between walls, and 
bury them in impenetrable recesses, and to 
entangle them in labyrinths and a thousand 
windings. But what was much more diffi- 
cult of accomplishment, he so disguised the 
entrances to these as to make them most 
unlike what they really were. Moreover, he 
kept these places so close a secret with him- 
self that he would never disclose to another 
the place of concealment of any Catholic. 
He alone was both their architect and their 
builder, working at them with inexhaustible 
industry and labour ; for generally the thick- 
est walls had to broken into and large stones 
excavated, requiring stronger arms than were 
attached to a body so diminutive as to give 
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him the name of ‘ Little John,’ and by this 
his skill many priests were preserved from the 
prey of persecutors. Nor is it easy to find 
anyone who had not often been indebted 
for his life to Owen’s hiding-places.” 

‘Little John” eventually died in the 
Tower,- after having been subjected to the 
most horrible tortures on the rack in order 
to make him reveal the secrets in his 
possession. 

The Perkins family, for several genera- 
tions the owners of Ufton Court, were 
staunch Roman Catholics, and in their house 
at Ufton concealed a priest, to whose ser- 
vices members of the family secretly re- 
paired. In spite of their precautions, they 
became objects of suspicion and persecution, 
and as those who bore news of the recu- 
sants were entitled to half the fines, it can 
easily be imagined the lives of the family 
were carefully watched, and frequent accusa- 
tions made against them. It is recorded 
that on one occasion the house was searched 
by justices of the peace, who, however, failed 
to discover either the hiding-place of the 
priest or anything to bring the family within 
the power of the law, except that the Perkins 
then resident was a recusant ; although on 
another visit considerable specie, the property 
of Thomas Vachell, of Reading, was found 
and confiscated. 

Among some records preserved at Wool- 
hampton College were found some years 
ago a few loose papers, on which were re- 
corded notes, at one time diaries and regis- 
ters kept by the two last priests resident at 
Ufton. One entry is as follows : 


August ye ist, 1762. 


I leave in ye little cubbard by ye fireside in my 
room at Ufton Court Twelve pounds one shilling. 
Fp, MADEw, O.S.F. 


The chapel of the priest at Ufton was in use 
until 1802. 

There is a small richly-decorated room 
--in fact, almost a closet—in the south 
wing, which was set apart as a private oratory 
for the priest at Ufton. The walls are 
panelled in oak, and painted alternately 
with the letters ‘‘ I.H.S.” and “ M.R.” {Maria 
Regina), interwoven with loops and orna- 
mental work. This work is an excellent 
example of the Jacobean style. 


VOL. II. 





The many means of concealment and 
escape for the priests at Ufton Court in 
the times of their persecution are remark- 
able. One of the most peculiar of these 
‘holes of detention” is built in a gable 
in the topmost story close to the ceiling. 
It is formed triangularly, and opened by 
a spring bolt, which is shot by pulling a 
string carried through an almost impercep- 
tible hole in the framework of a door in 
a room a few yards away. The door of 
this peculiar hiding-place hangs on a pivot, 
and the outside is thickly covered with 
plaster similar to the remainder of the wall. 
Only a practised eye in such things would 
discern anything suspicious. It is of very 
stout construction, so that if tapped no 
hollow sound comes from the cavity behind, 
a precaution of undoubted value. It is 
thought the crucifix and other sacred orna- 
ments were secreted here. 

In the wall of another room is a hiding- 
place of entirely different character. The 
door forms part of the plastered wall, which 
is intersected by stout oaken beams, fitting 
so perfectly that no idea of a secret chamber 
on the other side of the innocent-looking 
partition would ever enter one’s head. This 
apartment is just large enough to admit of a 
man standing upright inside. In a passage 
leading from one of the rooms is a trap-door 
in the floor, which is opened by pulling up 
what appears to be the head of a nail in the 
flooring. When this is raised a spring is 
released, and the trap-door opens, revealing 
a large dark hole, into which a narrow ladder 
leads. This hiding-place is said to have 
been discovered in 1830, when a crucifix 
and two ancient petronels were found 
therein. 

The walls of the house were doubtless 
honeycombed with passages, and it has been 
stated that some of the old residents could 
make their way from the base to the topmost 
floor by means of these contrivances, and 
thus communicate with and take food to those 
whom the law and their adherence to their 
faith had caused to hide in some remote 
secret chamber. All the hiding-places were 
originally connected, but additions and 
alterations to the Court have destroyed the 
network in many places, while the pursuivants 
did their share in the wanton destruction. 
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A shaft in one of the cellars is thought to be 
one of the means of exit from the dining- 
room, and an underground tunnel can still 
be traced some distance beneath the terrace 
at the rear of the house. This tunnel was 
probably reached through a secret passage, 
and originally led into the garden, whereby 
the fugitive could escape into the woods. 

In the year 1715, Francis Perkins of 
Ufton Court won the hand of the reigning 
belle of London society, Mistress Arabella 
Fermor, the daughter of Henry Fermor, of 
Tusmoore, Oxfordshire, and a near relative 
of the Earl of Pomfret. Arabella’s beauty 
and charms are celebrated by both poet 
and painter. Parnell has put into verse the 
consternation of the ‘‘ gilded youths ” of the 
time when this fascinating lady left London 
Town for the cool shade of the country-side 
in summer. 

There are several verses, of which the 
following is the first : 

From town the fair Arabella flies ; 
The beaux unpowdered grieve, 
The rivers flow before her eyes, 


The breezes softly breathing rise, 
The Spring begins to live. 


This amorous young lady was also the 
subject of Pope’s ‘The Rape of the Lock,” 
written in 1712. The incident which formed 
the germ of this poem is well known. The 
poet wrote a very graceful letter to her 
on the occasion of her marriage with 
Francis Perkins. It is said the Court was 
enlarged and much beautified for Arabella. 
Francis Perkins died in the year 1736, and 
was buried in Ufton churchyard. His wife 
survived him only a year, but her connection 
with ‘*The Rape of the Lock” will ever 
keep her name in remembrance. 

Behind the Court is a fine broad terrace, 
built on brick foundations, beneath which 
runs a series of cellars of accommodating 
proportions. Here strolled the fine friends 
of Arabella from town, in flounce and furbe- 
low, in the days of patch and powder ; here 
Steele and Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke and 
Parnell, in powdered perukes, with witty 
words and jests on their lips, bowed to the 
queen of grace, Belinda. 

Leading from the terrace to the old stone- 
walled garden is a flight of stone steps. At 
the end of the garden the ground slopes to a 


little stream, which forms the boundary of 
the parish, and creeps along in curls and 
eddies. To the right at the rear of the house 
are nine fishponds. In these the carp and 
perch were fatted for the tables of the squire 
and priest. There was a rumour some few 
years ago that fish of a great size still 
abounded in these relics of an old Roman 
Catholic manor, but no catch has been re- 
ported. Carp are very long-lived fish, and 
thrive well in thick black mud, so that there 
is every inducement for them to become cen- 
tenarians. The ponds are fed with water 
from the brook and connected by sluices, 
but they now present a scene of desolation 
in so far as order is concerned. Rank vege- 
tation thrives in their half-filled beds, and 
the storms of centuries. have entirely blotted 
out the trimness the sylvan spot once pos- 


sessed, 


A Pilgrimage to St. David's 
Cathedral. 


By ALFRED C, FRYER, PH.D., F.S.A. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY HUME. 


> (Continued from p. 346.) 
et - 
V. 


THE CATHEDRAL: TRANSEPTS, CHOIR 
AISLES, AND CHAPELS. 


Fame transepts are approached from 
ee Oem the nave aisles by a flight of steps 
| and a Transitional doorway, which 
is very unusual. The north tran- 
sept is the Chapel of St. Andrew, to whom 
the cathedral, conjointly with St. David, is 
dedicated. In the south wall is the shrine 
of St. Caradoc. This saint had his hermit- 
age near Haverfordwest, where a well is still 
called St. Caradoc’s Well. He died in 1124, 
and at the instance of the historian Giraldus 
was canonized by Pope Innocent III.* The 
tomb consists of a stone shelf placed under a 
round arch, while below it are two pointed 
arches and a couple of quatrefoils. 

Leading out of this transept is the Chapel 





* Anglia Sacra, vol. ii., p. 547. 
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of St. Thomas of Canterbury, which was 
built in the year when the body of the 
martyred Archbishop was translated from 
the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral to the 
choir. The bosses in the vaulting are 
elaborate. One has the head of our Lord 
and the Divine nimbus, and another repre- 
sents Christ throned in glory and censed by 
angels, The beautiful Early English piscina 
has richly-carved spandriis. Jones and Free- 
man describe one of them as a man fighting 
a sea-monster, which is devouring another 





ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL : ENTRANCE TO THE 
NORTH TRANSEPT FROM THE NAVE. 


man. ‘This is not correct, and the sculpture 
appears to represent a combat between two 
warriors with square shields. ‘The opposite 
spandril has a dove with a leaf in its bill, so 
it is possible that the sculptor desired to 
depict war and peace. 

Two fragments of Celtic slabs are preserved 
in the east wall of the south transept. One 
is inscribed : 

PONTIFICIS ABRAHAM FILII HIC HED[OM] 
IT ISAC QUIESCUNT. 


Bishop Abraham's sons Hedom and Isaac lie here 
at rest. 





On the face of the stone springing from a 
root is a fine interlacing Celtic cross. The 
outer circle is plain, and terminates in 
a small Maltese cross. In the corners 
of the cross are the Greek letters alpha 
and omega. Nothing is known of the 
two sons of the Bishop to whom this 
fine memorial was erected, but their father, 
Bishop Abraham, was killed by the North- 
men when they pillaged St. David’s in 
1078. 

There are several tombs in the choir 
aisles. One with a floriated cross bears this 
inscription on the chamfered edge ; 

SILVESTER : MEDICUS : IACET : HIC : ETUS (QUE) 


RUINA : MONSTRAT : QUOD MORTI ;: (NON) : 
OBSISTIT ; MEDICINA : 


(Stlvester the physician lies here, and his dissolution 
proves that medicine withstands not Death.) 


There is no date, but the lettering indicates 
that Silvester died about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The tomb attributed to 
the famous Giraldus Cambrensis depicts a 
priest holding in his clasped hands the Sacred 
Host. It is of the time of Bishop Gower, 
but, nevertheless, may have been erected to 
the memory of the historian, 

Two figures in plate armour are supposed 
to be effigies of the valiant Rys ap Gruffydd 
and his son Rys Gwyg. The tombs and 
effigies are of later date, but they were 
doubtless erected by one of their descend- 
ants. Before the restoration they stood 
within the presbytery, not, as now, in the 
aisles. The former is designated by Fenton 
as the great Lord Rys, “with whom the 
principality of South Wales might be said to 
have fallen.” His son died in 1255, and 
twenty-nine years later was born the first 
English Prince of Wales. 

Fenton quotes this quaint elegy from 
Higden’s Polychronicon, which expresses the 
esteem and honour this Lord Rees was 
held in: 

“O blysse of battayle ! Chylde of chyvalry! 
Defence of countree! worshyppe of armes 
—the noble dyadame of fayrnesse of Wales 
is now fallen, that is, Rees is dead! All 
Wales grevyth Rees is dead—the enemy is 
here, for Rees is not here. Now Wales 
helpeth not herself ; Rees is dead and taken 
away, but his noble name is not dead for 
it is always new in the worldewyde. His 
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prowesse passeth his manners—his wythe 
passeth his prowesse—his fayre speech pass- 
eth his wytte—his good deeds passeth his 
fayre speech.” 
_ The ornamentation throughout the cathe- 
dral shows, as a writer once happily said, 
“careful, thoughtful, and soulful work,” and, 
besides, some of the minute details contain 
problems which still perplex the architect 
and archeologist. The piers of these 
aisles are peculiar, for a group of shafts is 
attached to each pillar, but they terminate in 
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ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL: RECESS IN BISHOP 
VAUGHAN’S CHAPEL. 


es 


a curious manner below the capitals of the 
piers. It has been suggested that, as they 
formed brackets, they may have been in- 
tended for figures. 

The eastern chapels are extensive, and 
have attracted the attention of several of the 
great Bishop-architects who have been bene- 
factors to this church. ‘The south and north 
aisle chapels are respectively dedicated to 
King Edward and St. Nicholas, and are, 
alas! still roofless. In the first is a curious 
boss, now let into the wall, with three 
animals (asses or rabbits) carved upon it. 
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Their long ears are so arranged that although 
there are only three in number, yet each has 
its full complement. Another curious boss 
is preserved in the antechapel to the Lady 
Chapel, which consists of seven hideous 
heads. 

The Lady Chapel was restored by the late 
Dean Howell, and contains beautiful sedil& 
and a tomb to Bishop David Martin, both 
of which are said to have been the work 
of Bishop Henry Gower, the Menevian 
Wykeham. 

A most interesting feature of these eastern 
chapels is the space immediately east of 
the presbytery. It is quite probable that 
this enclosure was originally unroofed, so 
as to give light to the east windows 
of the presbytery. Bishop Vaughan, how- 
ever, roofed it over, and converted it 
into a chapel, which was dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity. . Professor Freeman does 
not generally give much praise to Per- 
pendicular work, yet he says: “Bishop . 
Vaughan’s chapel is an extremely fine speci- 
men of late Perpendicular, and that of the 
best kind, and is the more conspicuous as 
being the only portion of the cathedral of 
any merit or importance belonging to that 
style. It exhibits the same chasteness of 
design and delicacy of execution which dis- 
tinguishes King’s College Chapel, opposed 
alike to the meagreness of Bath Abbey and 
the corrupt form of overdone ornament of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel.” He praises 
also the arches which divide the chapel 
from the aisles, for the justness of their pro- 
portions and the purity of their detail. He 
says the stone screens with which they are 
fitted increase the effect of elegant richness ; 
and the stone roof, this eminent critic de- 
clares, is composed of excellent fan-tracery. 

In the year 1866 Sir Gilbert Scott dis- 
covered a recess in the west wall of this 
chapel. The lower part contained certain 
human bones, run into a solid mass with 
mortar. This was doubtless done in the 
sixteenth century to prevent desecration, and 
it has been surmised, with some degree of 
probability, that these bones were venerated 
relics of the Patron Saint of Wales. These 
bones were reverently interred within the 
cathedral by the late Dean Allen. 

In the centre of this interesting recess is a 
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cross, and the spandrils between the arms 
have been cut through and communicate 
with the interior of the sanctuary immedi- 
ately behind the high altar. It has been 
suggested that relics of St. David—possibly 
the bones discovered in the recess—were 
placed in a movable reliquary behind the 
high altar, and the pilgrims, as they passed 
through Bishop Vaughan’s chapel, and, in- 
deed, before it was converted into a chapel, 
could suspend their scarves through the 
spandrils of the cross, and let them rest on 
the reliquary while an interval was spent in 
prayer. In this way the relics would be safe 
from the hands of the pilgrims, for it was 
considered that the theft of relics carried its 


own absolution, and was not accounted a - 


sin. 

Around this central cross are four other 
crosses, carved at earlier dates for dedication 
purposes. The lowest is the earliest, and 
may perhaps have belonged to the church 
built by St. David, in which case it would 
account for it being a much-venerated relic. 

Bishop Vaughan erected an eastern altar 
in this chapel, with a fine canopied niche on 
either side, with hagioscopes through which 
the altars in the chapels of King Edward 
and St. Nicholas could be seen. In this 
eastern wall are two windows, which form 
a most interesting field for conjecture. They 
were scarcely completed, for the masonry was 
not rubbed down before they were walled 
up. ‘ This seems so unusual a treatment 
for windows of such refinement,” says Mr. 
Philips A. Robson, “that one is tempted to 
conjecture that some zealous subordinate 
of the Bishop’s, anxious to give him a 
pleasant surprise, had during his absence 
caused these windows to be made, but on 
his return the incensed prelate promptly 
ordered their immurement.” * 

Before leaving this interesting chapel we 
must glance at several stones carved with 
Celtic crosses. They were found at Pen 
Arthur, and are kept here for preserva- 
tion. One has the word GURMARC in- 
scribed upon it, and also the Greek alpha 
and omega and 1H Ss and x Ps, The 
latter was cut after the corner was broken 
away. This cross was discovered by Pro- 
fessor Westwood. It has done duty as a 


* See Bell’s Cathedral Series: St. David's, p. 63. 


gate-post on a farm, and holes in the stone 
are marks of the hinges for a gate. Pro- 
fessor Westwood considers its date to be 
between the eighth and eleventh centuries. 
On the back of this stone is another cross, of 
perhaps a still earlier date. The stone is 
thought to have commemorated a battle 
fought in this neighbourhood. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


aS 


Che Folk Traditions of the 
Ash-tree, 


By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


(Concluded from p. 372.) 
> 


tata N what way the ash-tree was associ- 
ated with the religious rites of the 
Druids does not appear, but the 
mountain-ash has been observed 
to be frequent in the neighbourhood of those 
monuments of antiquity commonly called 
Druidical circles.* Lightfoot, in his Flora 
Scotica, and Gilpin, in his Remarks on Forest 
Scenery, are both of opinion that the moun- 
tain-ash was held in high estimation by the 
Druids. In the St. Pierre tombstone, Mon- 
mouthshire, of about the thirteenth century, 
is to be seen, according to Professor Stephens, 
the trunk of the world-tree Yggdrasil budding 
into the Cross. The Rev. E. L. Cutts, in 
his Manual of Sepulchral Slabs, says that “the 
animal (? animals) and birds are probably 
ornamental, not significant.” But surely 
they are intended to illustrate the cosmogony 
of animal life and the vitality of the mun- 
dane tree. Again, in the lower uncarved 
portion of the beautiful Gosforth Cross, Pro- 
fessor Stephens sees “the round-stemmed 
world-tree of our fore-elders, which tells us 
the same story as it told them, only evange- 
lized.” + Whether the reticulated ornamenta- 
tion of ancient stone monuments represents 


* Dalzell’s Darker Superstition of Scotland, and 
Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica, 1777, vol. i., p. 257. 

¢ Professor Bugge’s Studies on Northern Mythology, 
shortly examined by Professor Dr. George Stephens, 
1882, p. 22. The cross is described in vol. iv. of 
Lyson’s Magna Britannia as 14 feet in height. 
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the interlaced growth of the ivy upon the 
trunk of the oak-tree, or whether the elon- 
gated stem of such ancient crosses as bear 
this ornament represents the sacred oak upon 
which was grafted the Christian tree of life 
blossoming into the cross, must remain a 
matter of conjecture, but it is surprising to 
find the ancient reverence for the oak-sup- 
ported ivy surviving in the nineteenth 
century. The Rev. S. O. Addy, however, 
in his Household Tales, tells of an old man 
who said that when he was a boy his mother 
had a superstitious regard for the ivy when 
growing upon the oak, and that she once 
thrashed him for destroying some ivy which 
clung to that tree. She had no objection to 
“ivy being cut when it grew upon a house.” * 

The great preponderance of surviving 
superstitions concerning the ash-tree relate to 
its protective and curative powers. And if 
the general belief in fairies has been dissipated 
by the search-lights of science and common- 
sense, and by the withdrawal of the breath of 
life with which it was inflated by the poets 
down to the time of Pope, on the other hand 
the confident popular belief in the spirit of 
evil represented by witchcraft appears to be 
by no means dead, if we may judge by the 
many instances in which portions of the 
rowan-tree still serve both Celt and Teuton 
as a prophylactic against misfortune in 
the dwelling and domain of the farmer. 
In Strathspey, on May 1, a hoop is made 
with the wood of the rowan, when, in the 
evening and morning, the sheep and lambs 
are caused to pass through it. Collars of 
mountain-ash used to be put round the necks 
of cattle to keep off witches.t The herd- 
boys of Buchan in Aberdeenshire always 
prefer a herding- -stick of ash to any other 
wood, as in throwing it it is sure not to strike 
on a vital part, and so kill or injure the 
animal, which they say a stick of any other 
kind might do.{ In North-West Devonshire 

* 1895, p. 62. 

+ Scatherd’s History of Morley, Scott notes, in 
his Demonology, that while, in his time, fairy tradi- 
tion had become, with many subordinate articles of 
credulity, obsolete, the belief in witches kept its 
ground (editon 1884, p. 153). Fairies are still believed 
in in Wales and many other parts, and the pixies are 
not quite dead in Devonshire. See Devon Notes 
and Queries, April, 1900, p. 37; and Ditchfield’s 


Memorials of Oxfordshire. 
t Notes and Queries, first series, vol. iv., p. 380. 


if any animal is beaten with a rod of “care” 
the animal will become poor; on the other 
hand, a ¢ouch of the animal with a whip-stock 
made of the rowan-tree would keep off the 
evil spirits, and a wreath of “care” hung 
round a bewitched animal’s neck will undo 
the injury ; pigs are so decorated when they 
refuse to eat their food. In South-East Corn- 
wall, if the cow is out of health and is sus- 
pected of having been overlooked, branches 
of care are suspended over her stall, and 
wreaths rounds her horns.* In Yorkshire, 
to be effectual, the requisite pieces of rowan- 
tree—for many were wanted: one for the 
upper sill of the house door, one for the 
corresponding position as to the stable, cow- 
byre, and the other domiciles of the various 
stock, one for personal use, one for the head 
of the bed, one for the house-place, etc.— 
must not only be cut on St. Helen’s Day, 
but, in order to be quite fully efficacious, 
they must be cut with a household knife ; 
they must be cut, moreover, from a tree 
which not only the cutter had never seen 
before, but of the very existence of which he 
must have had no previous knowledge or 
suspicion ; and that on the tree having been 
found in this blindfold sort of way, and the 
requisite bough or boughs having been 
severed and secured, they must be carried 
home by any way save that by which the 
obtainer of them had gone forth on his 
quest.t 

The cattle secure from witchery, the next 
and supplementary step was to insure the 
safety of the dairy produce, In December, 
1891, a gale blew down in the grounds of 
Lightwood, Norton, in Yorkshire, a tree that 
was said to have been planted eighty years 
ago to keep the witch out of the churn. 
The people then spoke of the tree as the 
wiggin-tree, and a few days later the Vicar 
of Wortley, near Sheffield, said that in his 
parish the tree is known as the “‘ wickersberry 
tree.” { In Leinster, when witchcraft is sus- 
pected in the dairy, the doors are shut and 
the plough-irons thrust into the fire and con- 
nected with the churns by twigs of mountain- 

* Couch’s History of Polperro, 1871, p. 166. 

+ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, by the 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 1891, p. 


} Sheffield Telegraph, Bevember 24, 1891 ; quoted 
by” the Rev. S. O. Addy in his Household Tales, 


1895, p. 64. 
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ash or quickenberry.* Churn-staves were 
made of ash to keep the butter from being 
bewitched, and wooden milk-pails called 
‘“‘heshin” (ashen) are still in occasional 
use in Cheshire, t and are believed by Wil- 
braham in his Glossary to be always made 
of ash-wood. Selby, in his British Forest 
Trees, says in many parts of England milk- 
pails are made of the boards of the ash being 
rolled into a hollow cylinder with a bottom 
affixed. } The following sentence is of interest, 
representing as it does the witch’s view of the 
rowan. It is from the York Castle Depost- 
tions, p. 209, a noted witch being the speaker : 
‘I think I must give this Thomas Bramhall 
over, for they tye soe much whighen about 
him, I cannot come to my purpose, else I 
could have worn him away once in two years.” 

There are, of course, many alleged ways 
of curing warts, Mr. Addy alone, in his 
Household Tales, giving no less than twelve. 
It is surprising that ridicule and modern 
enlightenment as to the natural causes of 
things have not killed a childish belief that 
still exists in the many vicarious remedies 
for the excrescences in the skin known as 
warts, and for the healing of children afflicted 
with hernia and the rickets by passing them 
through a split ash-sapling. The belief is, of 
course, as Mr. Harland points out, based 
upon a common blunder in reasoning ex- 
pressed in the phrase post hoc, propter hoc. 
The common form of this superstition is to 
touch the wart with a piece of bacon or other 
kind of meat, which must be stolen,- and 
which as it decays will cause the evanish- 
ing of the wart. In Leicestershire a wart- 
charm is: 


Ashen-tree, ashen-tree, 
Pray buy these warts of me. 


On repeating this, stick a pin into the tree, 
and afterwards into the wart, and then again 
into the tree, where it remains a monument 
of the wart, which is sure to perish.§ Or 


* Henderson’s Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, 


879. 

t Holland’s Glossary. 

¢ Edition 1842, p. 95. For similar dairy antidotes 
see the Folk-Lore of Hawkshead, by H. Swainson 
Cooper, F.S.A., 1899, pp. 309, 310; and the Fo/k- 
Lore of East Yorkshire, by John Nicholson, 1890, 
. 122. 

§ Northall’s Glossary, 1896 ; and Folk-Lore Record, 
vol. i., p. 224. Seealso Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes, 
1849, p. 208. 





Real a piece of bacon and rub the warts with 


jt. Then cut a slit in the bark of an ash- 
tree, and slip the bacon beneath a piece of 
the bark. Ina short time the warts will die 
away from the hand, but will make their 
appearance on the bark of the tree as rough 
excrescences.* Ash-bark boiled in new milk 
is given to children as a specific for worms in 
the county of Wexford.t The ash-bark was 
one of the herbs and plants identified by 
Helvetius in the doctrine of signatures with 
the hands, fingers, and nerves.{ The scholar 
made use of the inner bark of the ash to 
write on before the invention of paper, § and 
Dioscorides the physician states that the juice 
of the ash is an antidote against the bite of 
the serpent.|| A cure for whooping-cough in 
Yorkshire is to cut off a piece of the patient’s 
hair while he is asleep, make an incision in 
the bark of a wiggin-tree, bury the hair in 
the crevice, and close up the opening. The 
patient will then recover.‘i The strong bucolic 
faith in the process of passing a child through 
a split-ash sapling as a cure for rupture is 
explained by the fact that infantile hernia 
cures itself without treatment.** By boring 
a hole in an ash-tree and enclosing within 
it a living shrew-mouse, it was believed that 
a cure could be effected for lameness and 
cramp in cattle, both of which are laid to 
the charge of the unfortunate mouse.{t At 
the International Folk-Lore Congress held 
in London in 1891, Miss Margaret C. Ffennell 

* Black’s Folk Medicine, p. 38. See also Nummits 
and Crummits, by Sarah Hewett, 1900, p. 66. 

t+ Notes and Queries, fourth series, vol. i., p. 226. 

¢ Folkard, p. 159. 

§ Johns, Forest Trees of Britain, p. 68. 


|| Concerning snakes and the ash-tree, see Hunt’s 
Popular Romances of the West of England, 1871 (?), 


. 420. 
. | Sheffield Daily Telegraph, February 11, 1892; 
quoted in S. O. Addy’s Household Tales, p. 92. 

** See Mrs. Jackson’s Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 196; 
G. S. Boulger’s Familiar Trees, vol. ii., p. 903 
Gent's. Mag., October, 1804; Brand’s Antiquities 
(Ellis), vol. iii., pp. 149-156; Pliny, Matural Hestory, 
Book XVI, chap. xii. ; Thorpe’s Morthern Mythology, 
1851, pp. 47, 169 ; Black’s Folk Medicine, p.67; and 
a scarce volume entitled Occult Physick: or, the 
Three Principles in Nature Anatomized by a Phillo- 
sophical Operation taken from Experience, by W(illiam) 
Wiilliams), Philosophus, Student in the Celestial 
Sciences, London, 8vo., 1660. ‘*Of the Quick- 
bane-tree, or Wild Ash,” see John Bruce in the 
Atheneum, September 5, 1846, pp. 908, 988. 

tt See Selby’s Aritish Forest Trees, p. 97; and 
White’s Se/borne, Letter XX VIII. 
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sent for inspection two pictures of the old 
shrew ash-tree in Richmond Park. Passing 
a child through the split-ash sapling was also 
a cure for rickets. All these remedies are 
vicarious, the ash-tree’s severed part becoming 
reunited as the child recovered, or, rather, 
the child was supposed to recover, as the tree 
mended. The Gardener's Chronicle of April, 
1846, states that there was then living in 
Sussex a man who, when an infant about 
fifty years ago, was passed through an ash- 
tree at Todhurst as a remedy for hernia. It 
was also a cure for idiocy in childhood and 
ague. Lightfoot says that in many parts of 
the Highlands of Scotland, at the birth of a 
child, the nurse puts one end of a great stick 
of the rowan-tree into the fire, and while it 
is burning receives into a spoon the sap or 
juice which oozes out at the other end, and 
administers this as the first spoonful of food 
to the new-born infant. The idea in this 
instance is evidently that of imparting the 
strength of the ash-tree to the child by giving 
it the sap, and is probably as ancient as the 
veneration for the tree itself. The child of 
the hardy Highlander would perhaps in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred be strong without 
the ash-sap, and here is another instance of 
the post hoc, propter hoc superstition. 

The keys of the common ash were, when 
green, pickled and preserved as a “ delicate 
salading,” says Evelyn. In the East Riding 
the seeds of the ash-tree are known as 
“‘kitty-keys” or “ash-keys.”* There is a 
game played by children in Lancashire in 
which the seed-wings are interlocked, and 
each child pulls until the one whose keys 
break is conquered. If there are no keys on 
the ash-trees there will be no king within the 
twelvemonth.t Mrs Jackson, in her Shrop- 
shire Folk-Lore, natrates a pretty story of 
another rural form of the superstition, obtained 
from a cottager, who asked: “‘ Do you know 
what they call locks and keys—ash-keys ? 
Well, one day, years before I was married, 
I was walking with my sister in the field at 
Whitgreave, near Stafford, and I found one 
of the Zocks of the ash that wanted the middle 
leaf (¢.¢., an ash-leaf without the final leaflet). 


* John Nicholson’s Folk-Lore of East Yorkshire, 


1890, p. 122. 
+ Loudon’s Arboretum et Fructicetum Britannicum, 


edition 1838, p. 122}. 


And my sister told me to take it home and 
put it up over the door, and to take particular 
notice of the first man that came in (that did 
not belong to the family), for whatever his 
Christian name was would be the name of 
the man that I should marry. Well, I did, 
and the first that came in was William 
M——, that lives now at K , you know, 
ma’am. And I wasn’t married till long after, 
and had no thoughts of Chidley (her hus- 
band) then at all; but, you know, ma’am, 
his name is William.” * The more usual 
directions, however, were for the finder to 
place the ash-leaf without a middle in her 
bosom, and the first man she met while 
wearing it would become her husband—in 
agreement with the well-known rhyme current 
on the west side of Oswestry, if nowhere else 





_in Salop: 


Even ash and four-leaved clover, 
See your true-love ere the day’s over. 


This is the form the charm takes also in 
Wiltshire.t In the North Riding the young 
woman repeats at the same time that she 
pulls privately an “even ash” : 


Even ash, even ash, I pluck thee 

This night, my own true-love for to see ; 
Neither in his rich, nor in his rare, 

But in the clothes he does every day wear. 


In Owen’s Welsh Dictionary we find the 
term “Cynever.” Boys and girls go out to 
find an even-leaved ash, and the first that 
finds one cries “Cynever,” while the first of 
the opposite sex that finds a second answers, 
and they firmly believe that these two will 
marry. The buds of the ash-tree were em- 
ployed as charms. Those who ate them on 
St. John’s Eve were rendered invulnerable 
to witch influence,{ and on the way to the 
orgies of the Walpurgisnacht the Oldenburg 
witches are reputed to eat up all the red 
buds of the ash-tree, so that on St. John’s 
Day the ash-trees appear denuded of them.§ 
The ved berries of the rowan would seem to 


© ?. 381, 

+ Atheneum, November 7, 1846. See also Hard- 
wicke’s Science Gossip, October 1, 1868, p. 232; 
Mrs. Jackson’s Shropshire Folk-Lore, pp. 243, 246; the 
Denham Tracts, 1895; and Nummits and Crummits, 
by Sarah Hewett, 1900, p. 25. 

t Napier’s Folk-Lore, 1879, p. 125. 

§ Folkard’s Plant-Lore, 1884, p. 96. 
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mark them, as Grimm™* suggests its flaming 
breast marks the robin, as sacred to Thor. 
The rowan is of the same order, I believe, 
as the pear-tree, and a drink was formerly 
made of the berries or “fruit,” which re- 
sembled perry. The berries are in Cumber- 
land called “hendrunks,” because they are 
said to possess the property of intoxicating 
fowls.7 

The association of trees and groves of 
trees with springs of water and with sacred 
wells is very common. Their worshipful 
character was no doubt owing to their 
mystic associations and a deeply-rooted 
belief in the spirits who inhabited them. 
All the well-springs were holy that gushed 
from the roots of the Askr Yggdrasil.{ The 
ash is a tree that is often found associated 
with holy wells. As to the belief, according 
to the Zdda, that man was created out of an 
ash-tree, there existed primitive legends, 
says Grimm, which made the first men, or 
the founders of certain branches of the 
Teutonic nation, grow out of trees and rocks, 
and which endeavoured to trace the lineage 
of living beings to the half-alive kingdom of 
plants and stones. Legend makes the first 
King of the Saxons, Aschanes (Askanius), grow 
up out of the Hartz rocks by a fountain- 
head in the midst of the forest. But to 
return to the ash in its relation to the holy 
well in the British Isles—a relationship which, 
it can hardly be doubted, is traceable to the 
Scandinavian legend and the mystic associa- 
tions of the Yggdrasil. “ Unjin” is the ash— 
in Chibber Unjin, the ash-well. At Chibber 
Unjin there was formerly a sacred ash-tree, 
where votive offerings were hung.§ Of the 
five trees—an oak, three ashes, and an elm— 
that were so strangely rooted together above 
the roof of the famous well of St. Keyne, 
near Liskeard, only two in 1866 remained— 
the elm and one of the ashes. The waters 
of this well were alleged to possess the power 
of conferring superiority on that one of a 
new-married couple who first drank its waters. 
In the year alluded to the water was pro- 
curable at a neighbouring cottage from the 


* Teutonic Mythology (Stallybrass translation). 

+ Wm. Dikenson’s Cumb. Glossary, 1878. 

+ Grimm’s TZeutonic Mythology, vol. ii., p. 796 
(Stallybrass translation). 

§ Rhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, 1901, vol. i., p. 352. 

VOL, Il. 


original spring.* Gerarde tells us that 
among the wonders of England worthy of 
great admiration is a kind of wood, called 
stony wood, alterable into the hardness of a 
stone by the action of water. .. . He relates 
how, ‘‘being at Rougby, about such time as 
our fantasticke people did with great con- 
course and multitudes repaire and run head- 
long into the sacred wells of Newnan Regis, 
in the edge of Warwickshire, as unto the 
water of life which could cure all diseases,” 
he went from thence into these wells, 
“where,” he continues, “I found growing 
over the same a faire Ashe-tree whose 
boughs did hang over the spring of waters,” 
etc. 

It is no doubt owing, in part, to popular 
credulity with regard to the supernatural 
properties of the ash that the tree is so 
conspicuous in the etymology of our place- 
nomenclature, and in a less degree in that 
of family names. The sacredness of the 
rowan is the key to the proper names Mac- 
Cairthinn and Der-Chairthinn, with which 
the student of Irish hagiology is familiar. 
They mean the son and daughter of the 
rowan respectively, and the former occurs 
as Maqui Cairatini on an Ogham-inscribed 
stone recently discovered in Meath, not very 
far from the Boyne.{ Mr. Flavell Edmunds 
would, on a closer examination of our place- 
names, be bound, I think, to fall far short 
of the true estimate when he finds “ash” 
the root of only eighty-three place-names. 
One must, of course, avoid the danger of 
identifying the river name Zs with “ash” 
the tree, as in the “Ash” in Hertfordshire 
and Wiltshire, the Askbourne in Sussex, 
Asbeach in the Fens of Lincolnshire, etc. 
But this peril steered clear of, there are 
probably twice the number of eighty names 
of places into the etymology of which “ash” 
enters, to say nothing of another numerous 
category in which the word “ rowan” is con- 
spicuous. Ashiesteel (Melrose) is thought 
to be the “place of the ash-trees,” from the 
O. E. steall, ste/, “a place,” then the “ stall” 
of a stable.§ Askham, the home among 


* Queen, October 6, 1866. 

+ Folkard’s Plant-Lore, p. 126. 

+ Rhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, vol.i., p. 292. 

§ J. B. Johnston, Place-Names of Scotland, 1892, 


p. 18. 
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the ashes,* and “Ashman,” which Lower 
thinks equivalent to “spearman,” @s¢c or ash 
being constantly used in Anglo-Saxon p2etry 
in the sense of spear, because the staff of a 
spear was usually made of that wood. Then 
there are Thirsk from the Norse, “Thor” and 
“ Askr,” an ash-tree ;f Lasham in Hampshire 
and Lasham the patronymic, in Norman 
Esseham (Doomsday Book), 1086, and later 
Norman, with the prefix “La,” Lasham.} 
The hundred of Brocash in Herefordshire 
was so called from a great ash under which 
meetings of the hundred were held.§ There 
are four places in Ireland called ‘“ Ash- 
grove,” || and one in Wales known as 
“Mountain Ash.”{| Perhaps there is some 
connection between “care,” the Cornish and 
Devonshire name for the mountain-ash, and 
the Irish name “‘caor,” for the berry of the 
tree, and the Welsh “cair.’”’ I do not know 
in what counties the old custom-rime is 
or was prevalent which says: 
Care Sunday, care away 
Palm Sunday and Easter Day ;** 

but possibly this also has some reference 
to some Southron superstition with regard 
to the care-tree. One is aware of the 
obvious derivation of Rowntree, a Scottish 
surname, and the English ‘ Nash,” which 
is said to be a corruption of ‘‘atten-ash,” 
as ‘‘Noakes” is of ‘‘atten-oaks”; but are 
not Ronton, near Eccleshall in Staffordshire, 
Runton in Norfolk, and Rownton in York- 
shire, etc., abbreviations of Rowan-town ? 
Rooaun, Rooghan, Rooghaun, and Ruadchan 
are explained in Joyce’s /rish Place-Names 
as meaning “reddish land.” The rowan-tree 
was known by a great variety of names, 
among which were “ rowntree,” ‘ roone-tree,” 
“roan-tree,” “rontry,” “roddan,” ‘ care,” 
* quicken-tree,” ‘quick-beam,” “ whighen,” 


* Robert Ferguson, Zhe NMorthmen in Cumberland 
and Westmorland, 1856, p. 125; but see Professor 
Skeat in Motes and Queries, ninth series, vol. xii., 


. $72. 
+ Baines, Yorkshire: Past and Present. 
$ Notes and Queries, ninth series, vol. xii., p. 291 ; 
see also note 5. 
§ Nash’s History of Worcestershire, vol. i., p. lix. 
|| Motes and Queries, fourth series, vol. i., p. 225. 
I /éid., ninth series, vol. xii., p. 211. 
** See Halliwell's Popular Rhymes and Nursery 
Tales, 1849, p. 251. Care Sunday is the Sunday 
— before Palm Sunday and the second before 
Zaster. 





“wiggen,” ‘whitten,” “witchin,” “ witch- 
wood,” ‘‘ witch-bane,” ‘ wise-tree,” “ bickers- 
berry,” ‘‘ quickenberry,” “ wicky,” “ wild 
ash,” ‘wild service,” ‘mountain service,” 
“bird service,” “wild sorb,” and ‘ fowler’s’ 
service tree,” because the berries are used 
by fowlers, whence it derives one of its 
English names, and its specific name Pyrus 
aucuparia from the Latin auceps, a fowler. 
As to the word “service,” Professor Skeat 
says that, historically, it is a later spelling of 
the Middle English sevv-és, dissyllabic plural 
of serve, Anglo-Saxon syr/e, fem. ; and in the 
Northern dialect this plural took the form 
servis, As to the Anglo-Saxon syrfe, it is 
not native English, but is derived (with 
mutation) from the Latin sorbus, a service- 
tree. Hence the derivation from Latin is 
perfectly correct ; only “ cerevisia = beer,” as 
put forward by Prior in his Popular Names 
of British Plants, is a very bad shot.* 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT CAERWENT. 


tions at Caerwent, 1904-1905, was 
presented by Mr. T. Ashby, junr., 
D.Litt. F.S.A., to the British 
Association at their meeting in August last : 
(a) Report upon the Investigation of the 
Mound.—Upon the south, west, and north 
sides of the city traces have been found 
within the city wall of an earlier defence in 
the form of a mound of very hard red clay— 
the local clay, but more compact and binding 
than this clay in its natural state: it can be 
recognised by its hardness when excavated, 
though there is but little difference in colour, 
and, further, by the existence on its surface 
of small pieces of charred twigs, which occur 
in less amount all through it. Just below it, 
too, there is also a layer of charred stuff, as 
if the brushwood on the site had first been 
set on fire, and as if that which grew on the 
top of the mound had also been burnt once 





* See Concise Etymological Dictionary, 1901 ; 
Notes on English Etymology, p. 266; and Notes and 
Queries, tenth series, ii., pp. 166, 167. 
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or more. After the necessary profile measure- 
ments had been taken, the mound was cut 
into in several places. The first section to 
be described was that to the south of room 
of House XII. The material was here, as 
elsewhere, very hard red clay, with pebbles 
in it; 13 feet below grass level, at 10 feet 
from the wall of the courtyard (which inter- 
rupts its backward slope), a pocket of charred 
stuff and burnt bones was found, with some 
pottery, including figured terra sigillata and 
the bottom of one terra sigillata vase, 
with inscription, “Of Apro (C.I.L. vii. 1336, 
78).” Under the mound itself one small 
piece of bronze, one bit of terra sigillata, one 
bit of pottery with rough black paste, and 
some grey pottery were found. Another 
partial section was made a little further west 
to the south of Room 15 of House XII. 
Here the crest of the mound was found to 
have been 5 feet only below ground. The 
hard clay layer was only 4 feet 7 inches thick 
at the crest, and 3 feet on each side; it con- 
sisted mostly of dark clay, with a lighter 
layer between. Under it were found several 
bones and a flake of flint, also a bone pin and 
several pieces of pottery. The earth below 
it is gravelly, with chips of limestone in it. 
Below this, again, comes natural hard red 
clay. Immediately to the west of the south 
gate the mound was found to slope away in 
all directions, showing clearly that there was 
a break in it to let the road out. Eventually 
a limekiln was found cutting into the mound, 
which was, perhaps, used by the builders of 
the wall. A similar section on the west side 
of the city, west of House VIL, a little way 
south of the west gate, is published in the 
Caerwent Excavation Committee’s report for 
1901. Here there was a road at the bottom 
of the backward slope of the mound, on the 
further edge of which was the west wall of the 
house. On the west side of the city the 
mound has been traced, and its profile ascer- 
tained a little way east of the north gate. 
Two sections have so far been taken of the 
city ditch, one just outside the north gate, 
the other some way further east, but it has 
not yet been ascertained whether the ditch 
originally belonged to the mound, the wall 
having thus been constructed on a shelf cut 
in the mound, and using the same ditch. 
This can probably be found out at the point 


indicated to the north of the amphitheatre, 
and it would be in this work, in taking 
another section of the city: ditch and in 
working any wells that may come to light, 
that the balance of the British Association’s 
grant for last year and the grant for the 
present year would be expended. 

(2) Sundry Animal Remains found at 
Caerwent, 1904.—The following animal and 
other remains have been identified in the 
course of the excavations: Shrew, Sorex 
vulgaris ; bird (egg-shell) ; toad, Bufo vul- 
garis; molluscs, Helix pomatia (fragment), 
H. aspersa, H. rotundata, H. pulchella, 
Cochlicopa lubrica, Limax agrestis (?) ; pig, 
Sus scrofa; teal, Querqueduta crecca (?); 
fowl (?); fishbone; iron nail; <Achatina 
acicula and Microtus sp.; much Roman 
pottery ; Mus sylvaticus (?); Dunlin, 7ringa 
alpina (beak). 

(c) Report on Wells and their Contents, 
1905.—The finds were as follows: Skulls of 
cows and other bones of cows and sheep— 
all cows were poleaxed ; part of the skull of 
a dog, and three fragments of stag-horn; 
oyster shells, a scallop shell, fragments of 
wood, and hoops from buckets, small twigs, 
an acorn, fragments of human skull, much 
Roman pottery of ordinary types, and many 
old shoes (not of the open-work type), with 
hob-nails on the soles. The list of objects 
from the well in House XIII. includes small 
animals, but not pottery or bones of large 
animals, which have been kept separately in 
the museum at Caerwent. 

(d@) Report on the Plant Remains for 
1904.—Mr. Clement Reid, who has kindly 
examined the samples of earth submitted to 
him, reports generally as follows : ‘ Wheat is 
abundant, mixed with tares. We find also 
the celery. A single badly-preserved seed of 
parsnip may belong to the same peculiar 
variety which occurs at Silchester. The 
remaining plants are weeds, such as elder, 
dock, and stinging-nettle, with traces of 
willow and cotton-grass, suggesting wetter 
places. No cultivated fruits have yet been 
found, the only edible species being the 
blackberry.” 
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THE death of Canon Raven, 
which was mentioned in last 
month’s “Notes,” took place 
on September 20, after a very 
brief illness. His last book, 
The Bells of England, which is 
noticed on another page of 
this issue of the Antiguary, 
was the fruit of the last year 
of a hard-working life. Dr. 
Raven was ordained in 1857, and served his 
first curacy at Sevenoaks. From 1859 to 
1885 he was headmaster, first of Bungay, 
and later of Great Yarmouth, Grammar 
School. In 1885 he was presented to the 
Suffolk living of Fressingfield, which he re- 
tained till his death. Dr. Raven’s labours 
as an archeologist were many and varied. 
His book on the bells of Cambridgeshire 
appeared in 1881, and a companion volume 
on the bells of Suffolk in 1890. To the 
transactions of various archzological societies 
he contributed papers too numerous to 
name in detail, dealing with Roman remains, 
various aspects of campanology, ecclesio- 
logical and other topics. His published 
volumes included a capital History of Suffolk, 
1895, in the ‘‘ Popular County History Series.” 
The forthcoming first volume of the Victoria 
County History of Suffolk will contain a 
section on “ Early Man” from his pen. In 
recent years he contributed to the Antiguary 
a series of valuable papers on the “‘ Antonine 
Itinerary.” His last contribution, a review 
of the lately issued volume of Norwich City 
Records, appeared in the issue for April last. 
Dr. Raven was not only a most painstaking 
and thorough archeologist, but was also a 
devoted parish priest. 





eH Fe & 
The fifth volume of Captain P. H. Hore’s 
History of the County of Wexford will be 
published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. It 
will contain the history of the town of 
Wexford, and a chapter on the village of 
Taghmon. The town is historically interest- 
ing from the fact that it was the first foothold 
obtained by the Anglo-Norman invaders. 
The history is drawn from records, charters, 
and local documents, many of which have 


not been printed before, explanatory notes 
being appended where needful. It is very 
fully illustrated by drawings of localities, 
antiquities, and buildings, and by plans and 
facsimiles. 


Fad se & 
Mr. W. B. Gerish, of Bishop’s Stortford, has 
been at work for some years on a biography 
of Sir Henry Chauncy (1632-1719), the 
author of Zhe Historical Antiquities of Hert- 
Jordshire, originally issued in folio in 1700, 
and reprinted in two volumes, octavo, in 1826, 
In writing the biography, Mr. Gerish has been 
much helped by being permitted to use a 
manuscript collection relating to the Chauncy 
family, now in the possession of Major W. A. 
Chauncy. The book, which will contain 
three sections, dealing respectively with Sir 
Henry’s ancestry, his personal and family 
history, and his great topographical work, 
promises to be of much interest. Two 
hundred small-paper copies at 6s. and fifty 
large-paper at 12s. are offered for subscrip- 
tion. Subscribers’ names should be sent 
direct to Mr. Gerish. 
es SF & 

In 1881, Mr. J. E. T. Loveday, who described 
the incident in Motes and Queries, August 12, 
1882, was going through his library on a 
winter night, when, in a dark corner behind 
two rows of books, he saw a little brown 
volume, and from the title of the first book, 
and because of its being uncatalogued, he 
was inclined to destroy it; but the second 
work, Zhe Fassionate Pilgrim, saved it. 
Tht title - page read as follows: ‘‘ The 
Passionate Pilgrime, or Certaine Amorous 
Sonnets between Venus and Adonis, newly 
corrected and augmented by W. Shakespeare. 
The third edition, Whereunto is newly added 
two Love-Epistles, the first from Paris to 
Hellen and Hellen’s answere back againe to 
Paris. Printed by W. Jaggard, 1612.” Of 
the first edition of this work only two copies 
are known: one is in Trinity College Library, 
Cambridge, while the other was discovered 
in a garret at Sir Charles Isham’s home at 
Lamport Hall nearly forty years ago. The 
second edition is lost, and of the third there 
is, besides the one in question, a second 
copy in the Bodleian. The third edition 
was published in two forms—first as by 
W. Shakespeare, but subsequently a cancel 
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title-page was printed, omitting the name of 
Shakespeare as author. Early in October it 
was announced that Messrs. Sotheby had sold 
privately Mr. Loveday’s copy for the large 
price of £2,000, a sum only equalled by that 
paid in 1904 for the slightly defective quarto 
of Zitus Andronicus. Both volumes, I regret 
to say, have gone to America. 
* & »* 
The interesting announcement is made that 
the firm of Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood and 
Sons, Etruria, Staffordshire, have made a 
discovery of valuable letters and documents 
relating to-their great ancestor, Josiah Wedg- 
wood. Full biographies of Wedgwood have 
appeared, but it is stated that the newly dis- 
covered papers contain biographical informa- 
tion which has not previously been used. 
They are to be published in book form 
shortly. 
* * 
The illustration below, which we owe to 
Mr. Sheppard’s courtesy, is reproduced from 





WILLIAM WILBERFORCE’S BOOK-PLATE. 


the pamphlet describing the Wilberforce 
Museum at Hull, which is noticed on p. 439, 
post. 


xe & * 
The Royal Library of Berlin has lately re- 
ceived an addition of the first importance to 
the biography and the history of the latter 
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half of the nineteenth century. It is known 
that the late Professor Mommsen, the emi- 
nent historian, left directions that none of his 
private papers were to be published until 
thirty years after his death. To preserve 
them secure against all curiosity and leakage 
during so long a time would be a very 
onerous responsibility for members of his 
family. They have therefore transferred them 
to the National Library, by gift, and whole 
chests of papers, carefully classed and- in- 
dexed, have just been received. 
»* &* &* 

The library at Trentham Hall, the Duke of 
Sutherland’s splendid seat, is to be sold at 
Sotheby’s on November 19 and the five 
following days. ‘‘It is not,” says the Zimes 
of October 5, ‘‘a library of rare early printed 
books, but rather the accumulation of various 
generations of the family, and comprises fine 
copies of books in various languages on a great 
variety of topics. A perfect copy of the Third 
Folio Shakespeare, 1664, is one of the chief 
‘lots,’ and others may be briefly mentioned : 
A large, clean, and sound copy of the last 
edition of the Bishops’ Bible, 1602, very rare 
in such fine state; a very large copy of 
Coryat’s Crudities, 1611 ; a similar example 
of Florio’s Second Frutes, 1591 ; a large and 
sound copy of Higden’s Polycronycon, 1527, 
with a number of interesting contemporary 
autograph signatures, such as ‘Humfrey 
Allsop, Sollicitor to my Lord Thomas 
Howard’; a number of early editions of 
Horace, including that issued at Florence in 
1482, with a leaf of ‘emendata’ not men- 
tioned by Hain in his description of, this 
edition (8,881); a copy of Martial, 1619, 
which belonged to Ben Jonson, with his 
signature, motto, and numerous marginal 
notes, translations, etc., in his hand; a long 
series of Luther tracts (Lots 1,003-1,041) ; 
three excessively rare treatises printed by 
P. Treveris, of Southwark, for the use of the 
scholars of Oxford University in Henry VII.’s 
reign, and so forth. 

‘In county histories, fine books on natural 
history—the set of Gould’s ornithological 
works is of the original subscription issue— 
finely illustrated works on flowers, and 
standard books generally, the library is well 
stocked. There are also a few interesting 
manuscripts.” . 
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I may note that an article by Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, on another famous library now 
in the market, that of Lord Amherst of 
Hackney, appeared in the Academy of Sep- 
tember 22. Mr. Pollard views with com- 
placency the probable transfer of many of 
the books to American custody. “If any- 
one,” he says, ‘‘traces the history of book- 
collecting in England, more especially in the 
eighteenth century, he will note how one 
great library after another went to Oxford, 
to Cambridge, to Dublin, to the British 
Museum, and it is quite safe to predict that 
the collections now being formed by rich 
Americans will gradually find homes in 
American Universities, libraries, and 
museums, where excellent use will be made 
of them. The lesser English books which 
have drifted to the United States during 
recent years have been well paid for by the 
admirable Contributions towards a Biblio. 
graphy of English Literature, issued by the 
Grolier Club of New York. The best re- 
search work in English literature is now being 
done in American Universities. If rare 
books were only playthings, we might re- 
member that, if we want our friends to join 
in the game, we must let them share also in 
the means of playing it. But books are more 
than playthings: they are for use and 
study, and it is discourteous and unscholarly 
that this silly outcry against American bidders 
should be raised every time a collection is 
thrown on the market.’”’ There is some 
force in this, yet I fancy most English book- 
men will continue to feel not unnatural regret 
at the constant exodus from this country of 
our rarest book treasures. 
&* 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce the 
immediate issue of the first three plates of a 


series to be called ‘‘ The Medici Series of ~ 


Coloured Reproductions after the Old 
Masters.” The plates are to be printed in 
colour, in exact facsimile, we are told, 
by a new photographic process which, it is 
claimed, “ gives results such as have hitherto 
seemed impossible of realization.” Certainly, 
photographic colour processes have not yet 
given very satisfactory results, and I shall be 
curious to see how far the publishers’ claims 
on behalf of the new process are justified. 
The first three plates will be Luini’s “ Head 








of the Virgin Mary,” a detail from the fresco 
now in the Brera Palace, Milan ; the ‘“‘ Head 
of the Christ,” after the unfinished cartoon 
by Leonardo da Vinci, in the same palace ; 
and Botticelli’s “ Virgin and Child,” after the 
painting in tempera on wooden panel, now in 
the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. 
& »* &* 
More than twenty years ago, when Dr. 
Furnivall proposed the issue of an edition of 
Shakespeare in the original first folio spelling, 
many people hastened to scoff at and de- 
nounce the project, and the columns of the 
Atheneum were the scene of a wordy war. 
Now it is announced that Messrs. G. C. 
Harrap and Co., of York Street, Covent 
Garden, are about to issue an edition of the 
complete works, reprinted from the first 
folio—the text unmodernized—in thirteen 
volumes. Mr. Sidney Lee and Dr. Furness 
give the undertaking their blessing, and no 
one makes an adverse remark. 
* 

Among the announcements of the Clarendon 
Press I note Zhe Evolution of Culture, and 
other Essays, by the late Lieutenant-General 
Pitt-Rivers, edited by Mr. J. L. Myres; and 
Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman 
Times, by Mr. James Milne. 

5 & se 
The British Archzological School began its 
session with the return of Dr. Ashby, the 
director, on October 1, and there is every 
prospect of an active and successful season. 
The school has been so fortunate as to 
obtain the services of Mr. A. M. Daniel as 
assistant director. Mr. Daniel was some 
years ago a member of the British School 
at Athens, and he has since then paid an 
annual visit to Greece for archzological 
purposes. Mrs. Daniel is also an archzolo- 
gist, and a former student of the school at 
Athens. During the session the catalogue 
of the Capitoline Museum—a work begun 
by Mr. Wace, Professor Percy Gardner, and 
Mr, H. Stuart Jones—will be continued. 
There has been, says the Rome correspon- 
dent of the orning Post,a satisfactory growth 
of the library since the committee appealed 
for books on British topography last January. 
The appeal met with a generous response, 
and a quantity of works on that subject, and 
especially on the Roman period in Britain, 
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have been added to the collection, which 
will necessitate the erection of shelves in the 
outer room of the school. Where the library 
is weakest is in the department of medizval 
history ; but medizeval libraries are not im- 
provised in a hurry; there are no cheap 
Teubner texts of the romantic centuries, but 
stout old fellows in vellum, who must be 
sought out, and who cost money. 


&* 
‘There has been discovered in Austria,” says 
the Academy of October 13, “a manuscript 
volume which will be of much interest to 
print collectors. It is a catalogue, of date 
about 1820, of a collection of Bartolozzi 
prints. The name of the owner of the col- 
lection has apparently been cut out of the 
title-page, and the whereabouts of the prints, 
if they exist now as a collection, is not 
known. Probably no more complete col- 
lection of the works of one artist was ever 
made. ‘The catalogue describes every detail 
of no less than 2,472 prints and 4,506 
‘states,’ giving the artists after whom they 
were executed, the sizes, manner of en- 
graving, dates of issue, and so on. An 
interesting circumstance is indicated by the 
catalogue. Although 2,472 prints are dealt 
with, there are not this number of plates, 
owing to the fact that some of the plates 
were made to do duty for more than one 
subject. It is interesting to note the number 
of ‘states’ of some of the best known Barto- 
lozzi prints described in the catalogue. _ Of 
Miss Farren after Lawrence there are four ; 
of Lord Thurlow after Reynolds, five; of 
the Earl of Camden after Gainsborough, six ; 
of Lady Smith and her children, four; of 
Miss Bingham and Countess Spencer after 
Reynolds, four each; of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, three ; of Countess Cowper after 
Hamilton, six ; and of the Princess of Wales 
and Princess Charlotte after Cosway, four. 
In the subject engravings it is not uncommon 
to find six ‘states,’and in one (‘ Tenderness ’ 
after Cipriani) there are seven, Th? cata- 
logue is divided into sixteen parts, of which 
the first three are written in Italian and the 
remainder in English.” 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE new volume of Archeologia Atliana, the second 
of the new series, contains a variety of papers. The 
longest is a good monograph, by Dr. Allison, on 
‘* The Flail and its Varieties.” The paper, which is 
very liberally illustrated, is almost exhaustive so far 
as the different forms of this old-world agricultural 
implement are concerned, even a Japanese specimen 
being described and figured. The illustrations are 
most helpful. By way of appendix Dr. Allison gives 
some interesting details of old farming customs and 
threshing songs and stories. Local family history is 
well illustrated by papers on ‘‘ The Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century Owners of Bewick” and ‘‘ The 
Ancestry of Admiral Lord Collingwood,” by Mr. 
J. C. Hodgson, F.S.A. ; on “‘ The Killingworths of 
Killingworth,” by Mr. F. W. Dendy; and “John 
Lomax, ejected from Wooler, Northumberland. in 
1662, with some Account of his Family,” by Mr. 
M. Phillips, F.S.A. Under the title of ‘* Purchases 
at Corbridge Fair in 1298,” Mr. Dendy prints a 
valuable memorandum (both the Latin original and 
a translation are given) which was discovered among 
the papers of Colonel Gascoigne, of Parlington, Leeds, 
relating to purchases of cattle, waggons, and harness 
made at Corbridge Fair in 1298. The most exact 
details as to prices are given, and it is specially 
interesting to note, Mr. Dendy points out, that ‘‘ the 
cattle were not bought wholesale at a fixed price, but 


- each ox or lot of oxen appears to have been separately 


bargained for, and men were placed in different parts 
of the fair to effect the dealings, so that it should not 
be known that the cattle were all wanted by one 
party of large buyers.” Mr. Dendy gives reasons for 
supposing that these purchases were intended for use 
by Edward I. on his expedition into Scotland in 1298. 
The other papers in this volume—so attractive in the 
convenient and handsome format of the new series— 
relate to prehistoric burials on Tyneside, the history 
of the Presbyterian church at Morpeth, an incident at 
Newcastle after the Battle of Flodden, a walk-mill at 
Warkworth, a northern roll of arms, and the murder 
of William Delaval in Northumberland in 1618. 


OF Be A) a 

No. xlvi. of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s 
Proceedings contains a number of communications 
dealing with a great variety of topics. Mr. W. B 
Redfern describes an Elizabethan bushel measure, of 
which two good illustrations are given, lately brought 
to light in the Cambridge Guildhall, and also a 
curious instrument (duly figured) called a “ butter 
measure,” which was supposed to have been used in 
testing the yards of butter sold in Cambridge market, 
but was more probably used as a gauge for liquor. 
Going farther afield, there is a paper by Professor 
McKenny Hughes on ‘‘ Bone Harpoons from Kunda, 
in Esthonia,” while Dr. Duckworth contributes an 
illustrated note on ‘‘ Gable Decorations in Marken 
Island.”’ There is also the report of a lecture by Sir 
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R. Temple on ‘‘ The Practical Value of Anthropo- 
logy.” Among the other contents may be mentioned 
‘*Some Consecration Crosses in East Anglian 
Churches,” by. Mr. T. D. Atkinson; ‘‘ A Badge of 
the Cambridge Volunteers of 1798,” by Mr. J. E. 
Foster; a ‘Second Report on Arbury,” the earth- 
works near Cambridge ; and a bibliographical note, 
by Mr. H. D. Catling, on ‘“ Loggan’s Habitus 
Academici,” dealing chiefly with the illustrative plates 
to that very rare book. The number is freely illus- 
trated throughout. 
~~ « 

The new part of the Journal of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall—Part 3, completing Vol. XVI.—con- 
tains, besides the President’s address on ‘‘ Cornish 
Scenery and Cornish Artists,” and the usual accounts 
of the annual meeting and annual excursion, and 
sundry business details, seven papers. Only three of 
these come within our province. The Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould sends the penultimate paper of his series on 
“Cornish Church Dedications ’’—a series which con- 
tains much that is of great interest to students of 
hagiology and to folklorists. Under the title of 
‘*Mural Painting of St. Christopher in St. Keverne 
Church” is given a plate reproduced from a drawing 
by Mr. W. A. Rollason, with a brief description. 
The picture is a strange jumble, for the wall surface 
is broken, the superimposed seventeenth century 
decoration is mixed up with the painting itself, and 
the latter is sadly injured and decayed. Unfor- 
tunately, the picture is steadily deteriorating—‘‘ the 
plaster has lost its ‘nature,’ and is daily flaking off.” 
The Institution has done well in reproducing the 
drawing which shows it even in its present melancholy 
condition. The third paper is the second part of 


Mr. P. Jennings’s history of ‘‘The Mayoralty of ° 


Truro,” containing a characteristic story of Dr. 
Wolcot (“ Peter Pindar’’). 


AAAAAAAAAAALAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


On September 25 the members of the HAMPSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY visited Old Basing, 
Sherfield, and Bramley. After the site of Basing 
House had been inspected, a move was made to Old 
Basing Church, specially interesting by its connection 
with the Paulet family, and the uses that were made 
of it during the military operations in the district 
during the Civil War. In the Paulet Chapel a brass 
has recently been erected on the east wall in memory 
of the members of the family who are interred there, 
the names being copied from those found on the 
coffin-plates. These begin with Margaret, Countess 
of Wiltshire, who died in February, 1682, and finish 
with Maria, Countess of Bolton, who died in Novem- 
ber, 1863, there being thirty-three names in all, 
There is also here a Flaxman monument to the 
“most noble Prince Henry, Sixth Duke of Bolton, 
premier Marquis of England.’”’ He died on Christ- 
mas Day, 1794. Canon Hessey, the Vicar, was from 
home, but his wife courteously met the party, and 
explained some of the leading architectural features 
of the church. 

The party then went on to Sherfield-on-Loddon to 





pay a hurried visit to the Decorated church of St. 
Leonard, which was restored in 1872 by the efforts of 
the Rev. A. G. Barker. They were met by Canon 
Crowdy, the present Rector, who gave a most inter- 
esting account of the church and parish, remarking 
that the decoration of the interior was very effective 
and very beautiful, and at the time it was executed 
there were only three churches in England treated in 
such a way. The Vicar was heartily thanked for his 
courtesy and interesting address, and the visitors then 
drove on to Bramley Church, which is a highly inter- 
esting building, especially for its wall paintings, the 
most noteworthy of which is a thirteenth-century 
representation of the murder of Thomas 4 Becket. 
There is a fine tomb to the memory of Bernard Brocas 
(who died in November, 1747) in the Brocas Chapel, 
with recumbent figures, by Banks. Brocas, the in- 
scription tells us, was a ‘“‘ Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
North Hampshire Militia, who was descended from a 
long race of ancestors as remarkable for their loyalty 
and attachment to their King and country as for their 
many other virtues.’’ There are also some interesting 


brasses. 
oad) 2 a 


The annual excursion of the Country KILDARE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY took place on Septem- 
ber 19 to Athy, Ardscull, Mullaghmast, Bealin, and 
Kilkea Castle. The party drove from Athy to the 
Moat of Ardscull, whence they proceeded to the his- 
toric rath of Mullaghmast, where Lord Walter Fitz- 
Gerald read a paper on ‘‘ Mullaghmast : its History 
and Traditions.’’ He mentioned that it was unknown 
by whom the rath was erected, but it was situated in 
the ancient territory of the O’Tooles, and from a very 
early date must have been a place of great impor- 
tance. He described various battles fought here in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, and quoted 
from “The Annals of the Four Masters,” dealing 
with the massacre which took place here on New 
Year’s Day, 1577, when vast numbers of the people 
of Offaly and Leix were treacherously summoned to 
the rath by the ‘‘ English of Leinster and Meath,”’ 
and then shot and slaughtered ‘“ without mercy.” 
He gave various versions of this slaughter, and, 
in concluding, made passing reference to Daniel 
O’Connell’s Repeal meeting at the rath on Sunday, 
October 1, 1843. At Bealin House, the now ruined 
residence of the former Earls of Aldborough, Lord 
Walter FitzGerald read a most interesting paper on 
“ Bealin,” dealing with its vicissitudes, 


~ wa 
A large party of members of the SURREY ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY paid visits to historic buildings at 
Richmond and Kew on September 22. Under the 
direction of Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, F.S.A., the visitors 
assembled in the old Parish Church, Richmond, 
where the borough librarian, Mr. A. A. Barkas, read 
an interesting paper on the church and its monu- 
ments. Among the tombs was mentioned that of 
John Lewis, who sturdily championed the people’s 
rights and privileges, and secured for all time the 
right of way across Richmond Park. After the read- 
ing of the paper, Mr. Tibballs showed the company a 
number of entries in the old registers. Subsequently 
the party inspected the gateway of the Old Palace on 
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the Green, and then assembled in front of the main 
entrance to Asgill House to listen to a paper on 
“The History of Richmond Palace,’ by Councillor 
J. B. Hilditch. No palace in the world, he said, had 
been associated with more important historical events 
and personages than Richmond. Dealing with the 
‘ancient manor and palace of Shene,’’ Mr. Hilditch 
showed that a royal residence existed on that site 
about the year 1125, when Henry I. occupied the 
manor-house. Subsequently Edward II. frequently 
resided there, and founded a convent of Carmelite 
Friars, from which the adjacent Friars’ Lane derived 
its name. Edward IIL, his grandson, Richard II., 
and afterwards Henry VII. all occupied the palace 
for longer or shorter periods, the last-named changing 
the name of the manor from Sheen to that of Rich- 
mond ; and in consequence of the palace having been 
partially destroyed by fire about 1497, he rebuilt it 
with still greater splendour. He died there in 1509, 
and then the palace became the residence of his son, 
Henry VIII., during the early part of his reign. 
About the year (524 Cardinal Wolsey was bringing 
to completion his beautiful palace of Hampton Court, 
which, on account of its exceeding in architectural 
appearance the royal one at Richmond, excited the 
envy of the King. Wolsey was afterwards permitted 
to reside at his pleasure in his manor of Richmond, 
and in the winter of 1525, as the plague was raging 
in London, Wolsey kept Christmas here in great 
state. It was Richmond Lodge, in the Old Deer 
Park, and not the palace, that was afterwards 
awarded to Wolsey for a residence in his disgrace. 
Edward VI. spent much of his time at Richmond, 
and here the Princess Mary frequently visited her 
brother, and was staying at the palace when the 
Wyatt rebellion broke out. During the reign of 
Queen Mary, her illustrious sister Elizabeth was for 
some time imprisoned in Richmond Palace, which she 
afterwards used as a royal residence, and finally 
ended her days within its walls. In 1587 the death- 
warrant of Mary Queen of Scots was signed by her 
at Richmond. After the death of Elizabeth the 
palace lost its attractions as a royal residence, and 
Windsor came into favour. Prince Henry, eldest son 
of James I., however, resided here, and died in 1612, 
mourned by the whole nation, and more particularly 
by the inhabitants of Richmond. Three years later 
the palace became the abode of Prince Charles, who 
made himself unpopular by forming the great park 
for hunting ; and after the death of the King in 1649 
Parliament passed an Act that all the royal palaces 
should be sold, the blow falling with much severity 
on the people of Richmond. 

The party also visited the Trumpeting House and 
Wardrobe Court. Subsequently the ‘‘ Dutch House,” 
or Kew Palace, in Kew Gardens, was inspected, and 
here a paper on the palaces of Kew was read by Mr. 
William L. Rutton, F.S.A., who traced the build- 
ing of the “Dutch House ”to Fortrey, a Dutch 
merchant. The few vestiges which still remain of 
the “ Dairy House” of the Earl of Leicester were 
examined by the archzologists, who were also per- 
mitted to visit the interesting crypt. 

2 a 
The annual meeting of the East RIDING ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOcIETY was held at Beverley on 
VOL. Il. 


September 26 and 27. On the first day the members 
met at St. Mary's Church, when Mr. J. Bilson gave 
an interesting description of the building, and ex- 
plained its relation with the Minster. Originally, he 
said, Beverley Minster was a missionary settlement, 
and it gradually grew into a collegiate establishment, 
the Vicar of St. Martin’s Altar being also Vicar of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, which served one of the districts 
embracing the residential quarter of the town. St. 
Mary’s was attributed to Archbishop Thurstan, who 
lived in the twelfth century. Beverley Minster, he 
said, was commenced on a consistent plan, and was 
completed a hundred years later by builders who had 
a great regard for the preservation of a harmonious 
design. This Church of St. Mary, like the great 
majority of parish churches, had very small beginnings, 
and had been so altered and enlarged that very little 
of the original structure remained. He traced its 
growth through the centuries, and drew special 
attention to the North Chapel as an especially beau- 
tiful piece of work. This was the design of one man, 
and contained some superb tracing, which was attri- 
butable to the flamboyant work of Flanders and 
France. To the present day there were people who 
spoke of the ‘‘ Flemish Chapel,” and he had seen 
that afternoon a photograph of a so-called ‘* Flemish 
Room.” Asa matter of fact, it was English work of 
an earlier date than that of either France or Flanders. 
In the evening the annual dinner and _ business 
meeting were held, after which Mr. T. Sheppard 
read a paper on “ Local Antiquities,’’ and Mr. W. 
Stevenson another on ‘‘ The Beaumond Cross.’”’—The 
second day was occupied by an excursion to Brandes- 
burton, Nunkeeling, and Bewholme. 
2 os 

The members of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN Society, under the leadership of 
Mr. Robert Peel, visited Chorley Old Hall on 
September 29. The older portion is a fine black-and- 
white building, erected about the fifteenth century, 
and there is an addition in stone of a more recent 
date. The hall contains an oak-panelled room with 
fine carvings. An excellent paper on Chorley Hall 
is published in the Society's 7ransactions for 1886.— 
The members then proceeded by a pleasant field-path 
to Alderley Church, where they were received by the 
Rev. Canon Bell, the Rector, who pointed out all the 
objects of antiquarian interest to the members, which 
included the interesting old schoolhouse and the old 
yew-tree, under which is the ancient font. The 
church is a picturesque building of grey stone broken. 
with numerous projections, consisting of various parts 
erected at different periods, varying in height and 
style of architecture. The architecture of the tower 
is Late Perpendicular, with a modern belfry containing 
six bells. The church has a nave, chancel, and side- 
aisles, resting on octagonal columns with capitals. 
Of its early history comparatively little is known.— 
Mr. Robert Peel, in some notes on the Stanley 
family, stated that in a return to a writ of inquiry as 
to the betrothal of William Stanley the inquisition 
sets forth: ‘That on the Sunday after the Feast of 
St. Matthew the Apostle and Evangelist, two years 
ago, namely, on September 27, 1282, Philip de 
Bramville, with his wife and family, was at a banquet 
given by Master John de Stanley, on which occasion 
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Joan, suspecting that her father intended to marry 
her to her stepmother’s son, took means to avoid it 
by repairing with William de Stanley to Astbury 
Church, where they uttered the following mutual 
promise, he saying: ‘Joan, I plight thee my troth to 
take and hold thee as my Jawful wife until my life’s 
ended,’ and she replying: ‘I, Joan, take thee, 
William, as my lawful husband.’’’ The witnesses 
were Adam de Hoton and Dawe de Coupelond. By 
this marriage William became hereditary forester of 
Wirral, and came to live in Cheshire, assuming the 
arms borne by the Stanleys to-day—argent on a bend 
azure, three bucks’ heads caboshed or. What coat 
he had before he now discarded. 


a 

Several members of the Sussex ARCHOLOGICAL 
Society paid a visit to Chichester on October 8, for 
the purpose of inspecting the Cathedral and the Fran- 
ciscan Chapel, now known as the Guildhall, in Priory 
Park. The morning was spent at the Cathedral, 
where Mr. Prior was the lecturer, and a paper was 
also read by Mr. Johnstone on the church chests. 
After luncheon the party assembled at Priory Park, 
and here Mr. Crake read a paper on the history of 
the building and site of the Guildhall. Before he 
did so the archzeologists were welcomed by the Mayor 
(Alderman W. L. Gibbing), who, in referring to the 
work of repairing the roof, which the City Council 
had put in hand, said a great deal of money might no 
doubt be spent with advantage on the building, but 
money was scarce in the city, and, although they 
recognised their responsibility for keeping the building 
in a state of repair and preventing it from falling into 
ruin, he was afraid, if very much more was found to 
be desirable, they would have to depend to a great 
extent on outside help from those who were interested 
in archeological matters. 


A meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES was held on September 26, Mr. Richard 
Welford in the chair.—Mr. F. W. Dendy read some 
notes on the Adderley MSS. relating to the Tyne 
foreshore. Some years ago, Mr. Dendy said, he saw 
the manuscript. It was lent to him by the late Mr. 
Charles J. Spence, who was then its possessor. He 
made certain notes from it, which he now read to the 
meeting. The manuscript was in the handwriting 
of the Stuart period, and contained an account of the 
proceedings, of date 1668-70, between the Corporation 
of Newcastle and Sir Charles Adderley, and their 
landlords, the Dean and Chapter of Durham, relating 
to the claim of the Corporation to the soil of the 
River Tyne and Jarrow Slake, and the alleged sole 
right of the Corporation, as conservators of the river, 
to erect ballast-quays, wharves, etc.—Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, architect, Newcastle, called the attention 
of the society to the excavations in connection with 
the building of the new county offices at the Moot 
Hall, Newcastle, and said these had revealed some 
ancient walls, foundations, and arcade pillars. They 
were, he said, part of the Great Hall, in which Baliol 
of Scotland did homage to King Edward I. in 1292, 
and of date 1237. He proposed that the Duke of 
Northumberland be asked to make a communication 
to the County Council regarding the care of these and 
any future discoveries that might be made. This the 


meeting agreed to.—On the following day, Septem- 
ber 27, a country meeting of the society was held at 
Gainford, when Raby Castle was visited. 


“6 Ss 
The quarterly meeting of the RoyAL SocIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held at Dublin on 
October 2, Mr. J. R. Garstin presiding. The papers 
read were ‘‘The Castle of Raymond le Gros at 
Fodredunolan,” by Mr. G. H. Orpen, who located 
the castle at Castletown, near Tullow, and ‘ Notes 
on the Trim Excursion,”’ by Mr. P. J. O’Reilly.—On 
the following day an excursion was made to Trim, 
where the visitors saw St. Patrick’s Church, built in 
1449; Talbot Castle, adjoining which is the tower, 
partly blown up by Cromwell, of the old Abbey of 
Trim, known as the “Yellow Steeple’; and the 
ruins of the church and priory at Newtown. 


4s) a 0¢ 

On September 29 the members of the St. ALBANS 
AND HERTS ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocIETY made an excursion to Someries Castle and 
the remains of Lord Wenlock’s mansion near Luton. 
At the castle a paper compiled by Mr. Ashdown, 
largely from notes by the late Rev. H. Fowler, was 
read by Mr. Wadmore. Someries probably derives 
its name from ‘‘ Sumpter-horselaiad,’’ from the Latin 
“‘ Somarius ” through the French ‘‘Somaire.” The 
Domesday Book shows that other estates were similarly 
charged with providing a pack-horse for the King. 
The manor of Luton, in which Someries is situated, 
is an ancient one, and in due season came into the 
possession, by marriage, of William Marshall, the 
famous Earl of Pembroke. On his death, in 1219, his 
son, William Marshall, inherited it, and soon bestowed 
it upoa Fawkes, the son of Warin de Breaute. This 
baron held castles on the Marches of Wales, and had 
assisted Earl William in warfare against Llewellyn. 
Fawkes had been one of the sturdiest supporters of 
King John, and, being a man after his own heart, had 
received from him the strong castle of Bedford, In 
1221, when Fawkes was lord of the manor here, the 
** Dunstable Chronicle ”’ tells us, ‘‘ a castle was built 
at Luton, to the great peril of all the surrounding 
district.” The paper went on to deal with this site, 
where only earthworks are now visible, and with the 
history of the castle and its owners. 


6 
In September the CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORE- 
LAND ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY visited the Penrith 
district, including Catterlen Hall, Blencowe Hall, 
Greenthwaite Hall, Greystoke Church, and Hutton 
John. Catterlen Hall, an ancient example of Peel 
Tower, was graphically described by Mr. John F. 
Curwen, F.S.A., Heversham. The building is in 
three periods, and its history is closely connected 
with the Richmond and Vaux families. Some splendid 
examples of early decorative art are tobe seen. There 
is no definite evidence of the site of the early home- 
stead of Blencowe Hall, the present one consist- 
ing of two towers. Greenthwaite Hall, still owned 
by the Howards of Greystoke, is a seventeenth- 
century building, absolutely beautiful in its simplicity. 
About the place there is a delightful legend of a 
former lady holder having been guilty of strewing about 
green oats to entice the red deer from the Greystoke 
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preserves, with which to feed her servants, until the 
menials objected to having black mutton four days a 
week, Greystoke Church, principally modern as it 
stands, but having interesting archzeological associa- 
tions, was described by Dr. Haswell, Penrith, The 
old church contained six chantries, and formerly 
served a large parish 12 miles by 10, which included 
the present parishes Of Threlkeld, Mungrisedale, and 
Watermillock. In 1292 the living was £120, a large 
sum in those days, when the bishopric was worth but 
4126. Except for the Pointed chancel arch, two 
pillars, and the rood-loft, little of the original church 
remains. There was formerly a college, but it was 
suppressed at the Reformation. At Hutton John, the 
ancient home of the Huddlestons, the country seat of 
Mr. Speaker Lowther, modern requirements have 
combined almost to eradicate the ancient parts of the 
pile, though a good many of the Tudor windows and 
other portable parts have been reinserted. Mr. 
Ferdinand Huddleston, brother of Mr. Andrew 
Fleming Huddleston, the present owner, led the 
party over his ancient ancestral home. The beautiful 
Dutch gardens, the pride of the neighbourhood, were 
also viewed. The Speaker and Mrs. Lowther enter- 
tained the visitors to tea. 
2 as 

A meeting of the RUTLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society was held at Ketton on October 6, Mr. 
W. Perry presiding. The first paper was read by 
Miss Amy Tasker—‘‘ The Royal Palace at Colly- 
weston.” In the course of her remarks Miss Tasker 
gave the derivation of the name borne by this village. 
It has not, as one might readily be forgiven for think- 
ing, any connection with the Latin Co//is, a hill, but 
has its origin in the French abbreviation of the name 
Nicholas—viz., Colin. Nicolas de Segrave, Lord of 
the Manor in Edward III.’s reign, who gave the 
village its earlier name Colyn’s Weston, is not, how- 
ever, the earliest recorded holder, as Ralph de Limose 
is known to have been in possession in the time of 
the Conqueror, The castle at Collyweston was pro- 
bably built in Henry V.’s reign by Sir William 
Porter, but it received additions from time to time at 
the hands of successive occupiers. The most note- 
worthy personage who resided here was Margaret 
Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, mother of King 
Henry VII. Miss Tasker related several historical 
events connected with this lady’s tenancy of the 
castle, where a very sumptuous and magnificent style 
was kept up. Henry VII. remained here for a fort- 
night when escorting his daughter Margaret to meet 
her future husband, James IV. of Scotland, and many 
interesting details of this sojourn and the subsequent 
departure of the cavalcade were related. In the 
eighteenth century the building had begun to fall 
into decay, and from this time onward gradually dis- 
appeared, till at the present time only traces of the 
site can be discerned. A few fragments of the build- 
ing have, however, been preserved owing to their 
having been removed and set up elsewhere. The 
south door of the parish church once formed part 
of the castle built by Sir. William Porter, and is of 
the Decorated style. Miss Tasker concluded with 
some notes as to the church and village. The Rev. 
T. G. Gedge provided the second paper, ‘‘Con- 
jectures regarding British Origins.” 


The annual meeting of the SHROPSHIRE ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOcIETY was held at Shrewsbury on 
October 10, when a satisfactory report and statement 
of accounts were presented. 
2S 2 

On October 13 the members of the GRIMSBY ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY made an excursion, under the 
guidance of Mr. J. J. Cresswell, to the churches of 
Brigsley, Ashby, Waythe, and Holton-le-Clay. The 
first church, that of Brigsley, is as yet unrestored, and 
though inclined to lament its forlorn and somewhat 
dilapidated state, the conductor congratulated him- 
self and his ficck on the points of interest, especially 
in seventeenth and eighteenth century work which are 
too often obliterated in nineteenth and twentieth 
century restorations. The tower is one of the early 
Norman type of which Clee and Scartho are repre- 
sentative specimens, but a fifteenth-century belfry has 
been substituted for the top stage. At present the 
lower stage is occupied by a quaint seventeenth-century 
ringing loft, from which through a picturesque wooden 
grille a charming peep at the interior of the church is 
obtained, A south aisle has been destroyed and the 
arcade built up, and from the few visible remains 
seems to have been of fifteenth-century date, to which 
also belongs the clerestory. The chancel is mainly of 
twelfth-century work, particularly remarkable being a 
charming geometrical traceried two-light window in 
the south side, worked apparently in local chalk, 
which though somewhat perished, retains enough of 
its mouldings to show that it was once a little master- 
piece. The base and stem of a cross remain in the 
churchyard. 

Ashby church, next visited, is perhaps most remark- 
able for the beautiful seventeenth-century Wray monu- 
ments, especially in the north aisle, with two recum- 
bent figures under a beautiful canopy supported by 
ten graceful Corinthian columns and with weeping 
figures round the sarcophagus. The earliest part of 
the fabric is the south wall of the nave, where a 
Norman door built up indicates the original entrance. 
A very fine Norman stoup has been converted into an 
alms-box. To the transitional period belongs the 
north arcade, which almost looks as if the pillars had 
been remodelled in the twelfth century. In the early 
thirteenth this arcade was lengthened by one bay, 
and at the same time apparently the chancel was 
built, the windows, especially the lateral ones, exhibit- 
ing very gracefully proportioned reticulated tracery. 
The very unusual wooden chancel screen of the same 
date, in a mutilated state, has been removed to the 
Tower arch. The tower had been built completely 
in the twelfth century, and shows some fine dog-tooth 
ornamented windows. A modern entrance door has 
been cut in the west face, and against the south wall 
nee the cross-legged figure of a warrior in chain- 
mail. 

Waythe Church was so much rebuilt in 1865, that 
little besides the very early central tower remains of 
any genuine interest. This, like Clee, etc., is unlike 


them in being a central tower, therein more approach- 
ing the type of St. Mary’s, Barton. A modern cross 
in the churchyard incorporates a portion of the old 
steps and shaft. 

Holton has again an early tower, with the upper 
stage of the fifteenth century. There is nothing else 
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of interest except the Norman tub-font, with an 
ornamental rim partly worked with cable-mould with 
a small fragment of intersecting arcade interpolated. 
The church as a whole has been almost entirely re- 
built in an uninteresting style. A fragment of the 
churchyard cross remains. 


~~ 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF DERBYSHIRE CHAR- 
TERS. Compiled, with Preface and Indexes, 
for Sir H. H. Bemrose by J. H. Jeayes. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, Lid., 1906. Demy 
8vo., pp. xii, 486. Price 42s. net. 

This is a valuable book for the genealogist, topo- 
grapher, or general student who takes any interest in 
the county of Derby. It is a descriptive catalogue of 
upwards of 2,700 Derbyshire charters in public and 
private libraries and muniment rooms, dating from 
early in the twelfth century to the middle of the six- 
teenth century. All the twelfth-century charters, 
numbering over fifty, are set forth at length, and the 
salient points of the remainder, including the names 
of the witnesses, are given in English abstracts. 
There is a great deal of fresh information in these 
closely-packed 500 pages, for a very large number of 
the deeds cited are in the hands of county families, 
and have not hitherto been noted. 

Occasionally the original is in English, and con- 
veys quaint information. Such is the following 
declaration (from the Foljambe muniments) of the 
year 1485, with regard to schooling at Chesterfield. 
Sir Thomas Balle, ‘‘ prest,” declared that neither 
John Calcroft, ‘‘ne his brodur Sir Rauffe Calcroft, 
yt was vycarr off Chesterfeld, ne Thomas Calcroft 
fadur off y¢ forsayd John & Rauffe,” ever bought any 
land of his father, his mother, or himself, but that 
when he was “yonge & went unto y® scole, my fadur 
& my moder were ryght pore & the sayd Rauffe 
Calcrofte vycarr dyd rewarde theym & me dyverrs 
tymes towarde my scole hyre and tuke apon hym 
and occupyed such lyffelod as we hadde, some in the 
feldez & some in ye towne. Bot I ne nodur of thym 
neuer gaffe ne sold one fote off lyfflod bot one plas to 
Sir Richard Fleycher prestt and geff on to Henry 
Foliambe esquyer all myne odur landes & tene- 
mentes.” 

The great majority of the documents relate to the 
transference of land, but some give fresh information 
on such matters as guilds, chantries, and religious 
houses. Many of the rent tenures or charges on 
land, particularly among the earlier deeds, are 
curious. They include the delivery on specified days 
of single apples, pairs of boots, capons, measures of 
corn or cummin, gillyflowers, gloves, hawks, pepper, 
a roba competens at Christmas, roses, and gilt spurs. 

The indices are exceptionally full—indeed, without 
them the book would lose half its value. We do not 


think, however, that Mr. Jeayes has been well advised 
in giving separate indexes of persons, places, and 
matters. It would have much facilitated reference had 
they all three been run together. If there was to be 
a separate ‘‘ matters ” or subject index, it might with 
advantage have been much extended. 

Although such a work as this involves great labour 
—and no one interested in Derbyshire can fail to be 
grateful to Sir H. H. Bemrose and Mr. Jeayes for 
this volume—a little more trouble in revising it for 
the press ought to have been taken. ‘There are a 
variety of fairly obvious mistakes, in addition to those 
corrected in an unusually long list of corrigenda. 
Mr. Jeayes states in the preface that he gives the 
abstracts of the charters in English, but, nevertheless, 
there are many unusual words left in Latin. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine that the English equiva- 
lents of such terms are not known to a gentleman who 
is an Assistant Keeper of the MSS. of the British 
Museum ; but he ought to have remembered that this 
book will often be consulted by those who have no 
knowledge of Low Latin. 

There seems, for instance, no meaning in leaving 
such a term as Jercharia in inverted commas and un- 
translated. Itis common enough in certain classes of 
old documents, and signifies a sheepfold; but it is 
just the sort of word that demanded the use of the 
English equivalent, as it would only be familiar to 
experts. 

It may also seem, perhaps, somewhat hypercritical, 
but surely a gentleman in Mr. Jeayes’ position, 
dating from the British Museum, might be a little less 
slipshod in his composition. The brief preface is 
slovenly in style throughout ; two of the few para- 
graphs end with a preposition. 


* 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF A LOAN COLLECTION 
OF PORTRAITS. Many plates, Oxford: Zhe 
Clarendon Press, 1906. 4to, pp. 106. Paper 
boards and cloth back. Price 10s, 6d. net. 

For a third successive year collectors and all inter- 
ested in historical portrait-painting are placed under 
a great debt of obligation to the en Press by 
the publication of a finely illustrated record of an 
exhibition held in the Examination Schools in the 
spring. This year the portraits were those of his- 
torical personages who died between 1714 and 1837. 
The dates suggested a most interesting exhibition, 
and no visitor to the Schools last April and May can 
have been disappointed. In the beautiful book before 
us, as in its predecessors, a full catalogue of the 205 
pictures is given, with brief biographical and de- 
scriptive notes, while in the accompanying plates no 
less than sixty portraits are reproduced. Mr. Lionel 
Cust, in his excellent introduction, shows how the 
early decades of the eighteenth century mark an im- 
portant point of departure in the history of British 
art, and traces the results which flowed from the 
establishment of an Academy of Painting in 1711. 
The latter half of the eighteenth century was the 
golden age of English portrait - painting, with 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney as the three 
chiefs, with John Hoppner as proxime accessit, closely 
followed by Sir Thomas Laurence. The exhibition 
contained numerous examples by these five artists, as 
well as portraits by Kneller, Northcote, Opie, Thorn- 
hill, Lewis Vaslet, Verrio, West, and some sixty 
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other painters. The index of portraits contains a 
host of well-known eighteenth -century names— 
Addison, Pope, the Wartons, Johnson, Bishop 
Brownlow North, Flamsteed, Prior, Pitt, Blackstone, 
and many others. Among the most interesting re- 
productions are three portraits of Edward Gibbon, by 
Henry Walton, Romney, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
respectively. But it is needless to mention particular 
plates. With very few exceptions, the reproductions 
are splendidly done; the indexes are complete ; and 
in every way the volume is a most desirable possession. 
* x 
CoRNISH NOTES AND QUERIES. First Series. 
Edited by Peter Penn. Illustrations. London: 
Elliot Stock; Penzance: Cornish Telegraph 
Office, 1906.  8vo., pp. 323, and Index 
(unpaged). Price 5s. 

This is the first series of collected notes and queries 
from the columns of the Cornish Telegraph, covering 
the years 1903 and 1904; other volumes to follow at 
intervals are promised. These notes were certainly 
worth preserving in a form more permanent than 
newspaper columns. They have been arranged under 
twelve chapter headings, but the classification, as the 
editor candidly admits, ‘‘ is only partially successful, 
inasmuch as many of the subjects overlap, and allu- 
sions crop up here and there to matters dealt with in 
other parts of the book.” However, the arrangement 
adopted is certainly helpful. Among the most inter- 
esting and useful of the notes are those dealing with 
the old Cornish language, which died out but little 
more than a century ago. But there is something in 
these pages for all tastes, though, as is inevitable, 
there is great variety in value as well as in topic. All 
good Cornishmen will want to have this volume and 
its successors, while the contents will interest a great 
many students who cannot claim “ One and All” for 
their county motto. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
OF SHROPSHIRE. By the Rev. D. H. S. 
Cranage, M.A., F.S.A. Part VIII. The 
Hundred of Bradford (North). Many plates and 
other illustrations. Wellington: Hobson and 
Co., 1906. 4to. Price 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Cranage is approaching the end of his labours. 
Two more parts will probably complete the work. 
The part before us deals with thirty churches, of 
which not a few are modern, or otherwise of not much 
importance. Of the thirty the most interesting are 
those at Cheswardine, Market Drayton—both con- 
taining much mingling of old and new work— 
Edstaston, Hodnet, Moreton Corbet, and Shawbury. 
At Market Drayton there is a feature worth special 
notice. At the apex of the chancel arch, says Mr. 
Cranage, ‘‘are two very inftresting holes, one being 
larger and more worn than the other. We learn 
from the inventory of church goods in the seventh 
year of Edward VI. that there were two sanctus bells 
at Drayton-in-Hales at that time. The ropes to pull 
them must have gone through these holes. One was 


probably a much older institution than the other, and 
the hole for its rope is therefore much more worn.” 
The account of Shawbury Church is an excellent 
example of Mr. Cranage’s careful and thorough 
method of deriving architectural history from right 
reading of the stones. Here, also, there is a note 








which is worth special quotation: ‘‘ The rood screen 
and loft have disappeared, but there are clear signs 
of the fixing in the arch. There is.a most interesting 
entry in the churchwardens’ accounts for 1638. 
Money was paid ‘ for ridding the roode loft, and for 
helping up the beame to the roode loft.’” It is 
unusual to have reference to a rood-loft nearly a 
century after the Reformation. 

The church at Edstaston is in some respects the 
most attractive in the Hundred. The plates through- 
out the part, from photographs by Mr. Martin 
Harding, are very good indeed, and among the best are 
those of the north and south doorways at Edstaston. 
The south doorway, which, being somewhat hidden 
within the porch, cannot have been easy to photo- 
graph, is particularly good. 

Edstaston, as Mr. Cranage says, is a striking illus- 
tration of the fact that the history ofa church has 
ag to be written from its architecture, and not 
rom MS. records. It is the finest Norman chapel in 
Shropshire—till 1850 it was a chapel in the parish of 
Wem—and yet early records throw no light what- 
ever on its history—‘* Mr, Eyton was able to discover 
nothing.” 


* *% * 


DROMANA: THE MEMOIRS OF AN IRISH FAMILY. 
By Thérése Muir Mackenzie (Thérése Villiers 
Stuart). Fourteen illustrations. Dublin: Sealy, 
Bryers and Walker (1906). 8vo., pp. xvi, 213. 
Price §s. net. 

In these pleasant pages Lady Muir Mackenzie tells 
the history of the FitzGeralds—the family in whose 
possession the fine old house and beautiful demesne 
of Dromana have been in unbroken succession for 
500 years. One of the most interesting chapters is 
that containing an account of that wonderful old 
lady, Katherine FitzGerald, the old Countess of 
Desmond, who died in 1604 at the alleged age of 140. 
Lord Leicester, writing in 1640, remarked that she 
“might have lived much longer had she not mett 
with a kinde of violent death : for she would needes 
climbe a nut tree, to gather nuts, so falling down she 
hurt her thigh, which brought a fever, and that fever 
brought death”! The imagination boggles at this 
picture of the sprightly old lady of 140 climbing a 
nut-tree. The other chapters are full of interest, and 
associate the fortunes of Dromana and its owners with 
many stirring episodes in Irish history, and with 
many vivid pictures of social life. Lady Muir 
Mackenzie has written a readable and useful little 
book, which is embellished, as our forefathers used to 
say, with a number of good illustrations, mostly por- 
traits. We miss an index, and the title-page should 
have been dated. 


* kx * 

MEMORIALS OF OLD SOMERSET. Edited by F. J. 
Snell, M.A. With many illustrations. London: 
Bemrose and Sons, Ltd., 1906. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xiv, 292. Price 15s. net. 

We welcome another volume in this handsome series, 
especially one dealing with a county so rich in attrac- 
tions as Somerset. It would be easy to complain of 
omissions, but a book of this kind cannot possibly 
satisfy everyone, for its comprehensiveness must be 
relative only. .The editor has certainly got together 
a very readable miscellany. One or two of the 
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biographical sketches, such as the “‘ Admiral Blake ” 
and “ William Dampier,” are too slight to be alto- 
gether satisfactory, and ‘The Follies of Bath,” by 
Mr. W. Tyte, is a subject worn threadbare; but 
otherwise there is little to grumble at. Mr. H. 
St. George Gray is thoroughly at home with ‘‘ The 
Glastonbury Lake Village,” of which he gives a good 
account ; and the Rev. D. P. Alford supplies one of 
the most readable papers in the volume on “ Samuel 
Daniel and the ‘ Lake Poets.’” Other good articles 
are ‘“* Ancient Stone Crosses ”—there are over 200 in 
Somerset—by Mr. A. Gordon; and “ King Alfred 
and the Danes,” by the Rev. C. W. Whistler. Canon 
Church deals competently with the history of “ Wells 
Cathedral,” but an architectural description of the 
fabric would have been a welcome supplement. 
Among the other contents we note a too brief notice 


the dedication of the birthplace of William Wilber- 
force to the public by the opening of the Wilberforce 
Museum at Hull. We are also indebted to Mr. 
Sheppard’s kindness for the use. of the block on 
this page, showing the front of the building. The 
pamphlet, which is sold at the museum for one penny, 
and is freely illustrated, contains a full account of the 
opening ceremony, a description of the building, a 
sketch of Wilberforce’s life and work, and other 


matter. 
* * xX 
THE BELLS OF ENGLAND. By J. J. Raven, D.D., 
F.S.A. With sixty illustrations. London: 
Methuen and Co., 1906. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 
338. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Criticism is silent in the presence of this volume of 
‘*The Antiquary’s Books,” and that for two reasons. 








THE WILBERFORCE HOUSE, HULL. 


of ‘*Church Towers”—a splendid feature of the 
county—by Mr. G. Clinch; ‘‘ Historic Somerset ” 
and ‘‘A Family of Politicians,” by the editor; 
“ British and Roman Bath,” by Mr. W. Tyte ; and 
“ Taunton and its Castle,” by the Rev. D. P. Alford. 
The Rev. L. T. Rendell reviews the very interesting 
** Letters of Dorothy Wadham,” who lived her long 
married life near Ilminster, published two years ago. 
The photographic plates are very good, especially 
those of Glastonbury Abbey. The volume is daintily 
‘* got up” in white and gold, and reflects credit on all 
concerned in its production. 


x kx x 
Mr. Sheppard, of the Hull Museum, sends us the 
latest of the ‘*‘ Museum Publications””—an account of 


In the first place the book amply justifies the late 
Canon Raven’s reputation as probably the first of 
English campanologists, and it would really be 
difficult for the critic to write otherwise than in térms 
of almost unmixed eulogy. Secondly, the death of 
the author just as his book reached the hands of the 
public has caused such keen feelings of regret and so 
deep a sense of loss, that the most hardened critic 
would feel that it is a time to be silent. Campan- 
ology was a lifelong hobby with Dr. Raven, and in 
these always readable pages—their author’s pen was 
never that of a ‘* dry-as-dust ”—he has poured out 
the accumulations of many years. Beginning with 
ancient allusions to the uses of bells, and then passing 
by a discussion of two early forms of development— 
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the open and the closed—to the beginnings of bell 
history in these islands, the author traces that history 
through Saxon, Norman, and medizeval times. Special 
chapters are devoted to medizval provincial foun- 
ders ; to medizeval uses and beliefs ; the coming-in of 
black-letter, in succession to Lombardic lettering, 
for inscription purposes ; early foundries in London 
and various provincial districts ; the Tudor period ; 
and the foundries of post-Restoration times. The 
concluding chapters deal with change-ringing ; very 
large bells (szgva) ; carillons, hand-bells, and tintinna- 
bula ; bell legends and traditions; bell poetry ; and, 
finally, ‘‘ Usages, Law, Conclusion.” The book is 
not only delightful to read, but presents in handy 
form a mass of accurate information not easily acces- 
sible otherwise. The illustrations will be particularly 
useful to serious students of campanology, and the 
index (chiefly of persons and places) is sufficient. 


* * * 
THE TOWN COUNCIL SEALS OF SCOTLAND. By 
Alexander Porteous. Edinburgh and London: 
W. and A. K. Johnston, Lid., 1906. Large 8vo., 

pp. xii, 300. Price 21s. net. 

Mr. Porteous has got together a curious collection. 
In 1892, by the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, all 
Scottish Burgh Commissioners were made corporate 
bodies having a common seal. ‘‘ The seal,” says 
Section 55, ‘‘shall bear a device to be fixed on by 
the Commissioners at a meeting to be held for the 
purpose.” An Act of 1900 turned the Commissioners 
into Town Councillors, and in most cases the legends 
round the seals were altered accordingly. Mr. 
Porteous, in the handsome and rather portly volume 
before us, gives sketches of the seals used by 203 
burghs, with descriptive letterpress. The seals of 
some of the older burghs have been in use for cen- 
turies, and have a genuine heraldic interest. But 
many of the lately incorporated burghs have ignored 
heraldry properly so-called, and have made use of 
devices invented ‘‘ out of their own heads,” and a few 
of these are of the most extraordinary kind. Mother- 
well has a conglomeration of a railway-bridge with a 
train puffing along on it, a pit-head frame to suggest 
the coal-mines of the district, Vulcan with his hammer, 
and the Scottish thistle. Markinch has a sketch 
of its parish church—a plain, bald building. The 
Tranent device consists of two shields, one bearing a 
harvester and corn-stook, the other a miner with pick 
and lantern, with a pit-head in the background and a 
star in the corner. But though some of the seals may 
be grotesque, many embody much interesting legend 
and history. Mr. Porteous has evidently taken great 
pains to get accurate representations of the seals, and 
writes well and carefully on their legends and sym- 
bolism. Local customs and local history are frequently 
illustrated in readable fashion. Despite some pictures 
which would make a herald weep, the book is really a 
contribution of considerable value to Scottish local and 
civic history. It is in every way creditably produced. 


* * xX 
We have received the Report of the Colchester 
Corporation Museum for the year ended March 31, 
1906. It records continued and increasing interest in 
the collections, A complete list of the additions, 
both by gift and purchase, is given, and includes 


several finds of considerable interest. A valuable 
collection of Roman and Saxon antiquities, found on 
the site of the Roman station (Othona) near Bradwell- 
on-Sea, has been deposited in the Museum. It 
illustrates the occupation of one site over a long 
period of time. The report is illustrated by six good 
plates—all well executed in Colchester—of some of 
the additions to the Museum. 


*x* *k xX 
The Scottish Historical Review, October—the first 
number of a new volume—offers a varied and most 
attractive bill of fare. E. Maxtone Graham sends 
‘* A Bundle of Jacobite Letters ”—old letters of much 
charm, dating from the early years of the eighteenth 
century, and bearing on the history of the Nairne 
family. Under the title of ‘‘ The Witches of Alloa,” 
the Rev. Dr. Fergusson gives some extraordinary de- 
tails from ‘‘confessions’”’ made by miserable women 
charged with witchcraft at Alloa in June, 1658; and 
folk-lere is further represented by a folk-tale, ‘‘ Story 
of the King of Ireland and his Two Sons,” written 
down in Gaelic and translated into English by the 
late Gregorson Campbell, of Tiree. In ‘* Glimpses 
of old Scots’ Parish Life,” Mr. E. Pinnington gives 
some curious and amusing particulars as to life in 
Montrose in the eighteenth century. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell continues his translation of the Scalacro- 
nica of Sir Thomas Grey; and Mr. A. H. Millar 
writes on “ Bishop Norie’s Dundee Baptismal Regis- 
ter, 1722-26.” The reviews and shorter notes abound 
in matter of interest. 

*x* * * 
In the Religquary, October, Miss L. Eckenstein dis- 
cusses a quite fresh subject—‘‘ Horse Brasses”—the 
ornamental brasses with which cart-horses are often 
so gaily adorned. Mr. Le Blanc Smith describes 
‘¢ Some Pre-Norman Crosses in Staffordshire” ; Miss 
S. Beale treats of a well-worn theme, ‘* The Evolu- 
tion of the Ancient Lamp”; and Miss C. Mason has 
an interesting paper on ‘‘ Blythburgh and its Church.” 
The whole number is freely illustrated. The Arche- 
tectural Review, October, is chiefly given up to a 
full description of the new Belfast City Hall, accom- 
panied by an abundance of excellent photographic illus- 
trations, The Zssex Review, October, is full of good 
things. We note especially a very full and interesting 
“ Seventeenth-Century Inventory,” communicated by 
the Rev. E. G. Norris, which shows, among other 
things, how extensively hops were then cultivated in 
Essex; ‘*Some Ancient Charities,” by Mr. W. C. 
Waller; and ‘‘ Concerning Pattens,” by Mr. Miller 
Christy. 

x *k * 
Northern Notes and Queries, No. 4, October 
(Newcastle: J. S. Dodds), contains the first part of 
a paper on “Three Family Histories from the 
Halmote Books of the Bishops of Durham,” and the 
usual variety of notes and notices. In the supple- 
ment the publication of the records of the Gateshead 
Company of Drapers, Tailors, Mercers, etc., is con- 
tinued. We have also before us the Rivista d Italia, 
September ; Auction Sale Prices, the useful record of 
prices realized for the quarter to September 29; 
Records of the Past (Washington), September, with, 
inter alia, well-illustrated articles on “The Mosque 
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of Isa Beyat Ephesus” and ‘‘ Green Lake [Minnesota] 
and its Mounds”; Scottish Notes and Queries, October ; 
the Zast Anglian, June, containing several sixteenth- 
century Suffolk wills; the Beacon (Bath), October, 
with a view of Claverton Manor and a good paper on 
‘* Richard Graves and the ‘ Spiritual Quixote,’” by 
Mr. J. F. Meehan ; and good catalogues of miscel- 
laneous books from Messrs. B. and J. F. Meehan, of 
Bath, and Messrs. W. N.. Pitcher and Co., of Man- 


chester. 


Correspondence. 





THE ORIGIN OF IRISH MOTTES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I REGRET that absence in Switzerland prevented me 
from answering in last month’s Antiguary Dr. Davies 
Pryce’s objections to one of the arguments in my paper 
on this subject. 

I do not think that even a large number of excep- 
tions will invalidate the general truth that the fort- 
resses of the tribal period are large, those of the 
feudal period small. The first half of this statement 
is not one which I make on my own authority ; it is 
the opinion of such recognised authorities as Kohler, 
Sophus Miiller, and Verneilh, who have paid special 
attention to earthworks. It is hardly credible that 
such writers would repeat a statement without regard 
to fact. It is quite true that where a tribe was small, 
a small camp would suffice. We have no statistics of 
the relative sizes of earthworks in the British Islands 
(though we shall have when the Earthworks Society 
has done its work), so I cannot produce figures to 
confirm my position. I think it will be found to be 
confirmed by the size of those works which have the 
reputation of having been the seats of the ancient 
Kings of the Irish provinces. Thus Emania encloses 
an area of 12 acres; Knockaulin, of 37 acres ; Tara 
must cover about 10 acres, though whether the pre- 
sent earthworks at Tara were ever anything else than 
sepulchral may reasonably be doubted. 

But as regards the relatively small size of motte 
castles there cannot be any doubt. Dr. Pryce adduces 
Thetford and the so-called Rathceltair at Down- 
patrick as instances to the contrary. But if Thetford 
covers as much as 8 acres, that is accounted for by 
the fact that it had two ditches and two banks round 
both the motte and the bailey, the motte having a 
third ditch as well. Besides this, the unusual height 
of the motte (100 feet) necessitated a broader base. 
The area enclosed by its banks and ditches is not 
large. About a hundred years ago, when it was per- 
fect, Britton describes the bailey as 300 feet square. 
This would work out to a little more than 2 acres. 

The whole area of the bailey at Downpatrick can- 
not much exceed 3 acres, and of this at least a 
quarter is taken up by the motte. 

The Scottish brochs appear to me to be a quite 
exceptional type of fortification, whose place in social 
history has not yet been determined. All we know is 
that they were the work of a post-Roman people, who 


had learned much from Roman civilization (witness 
their excellent though dry masonry), and who had 
some special reason for taking very good care of 
themselves, But the fersona/ character of the motte- 


‘ and-bailey castles is absent from the brochs ; the cells 


in their walls are of equal size, and we detect no 
chambers for the chiefs. 
ELLA S. ARMITAGE. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON GRAVE IN 
EAST YORKSHIRE AND ITS CONTENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


In the description of this grave and its contents in 
the September number I noted with interest Fig. 5. 


. I have a similar object from a lake-dwelling in 


co. Fermanagh, Ireland. In an illustrated paper of 
mine concerning this dwelling, which appeared in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
Part III., third quarter, 1900, p. 228, I thus described 
this object: ‘‘ Fig. 1, p. 230, from No. 2, is.a ring 
made from the base of a stag’s horn. - The interior is 
smooth and worn in places, and the side is pierced 
with several small holes. What I take to be a similar 
object is figured in Zhe Lake Dwellings of Ireland, 
Plate XXXV., Fig. 5, p. 143. Its use is there stated 
to be unknown. Several of these rings are also to be 
seen in the Dublin Museum of Science and Art. They 
may have been ornaments, or more probably may 
have been used for suspending some object from the 
person.” 

The diameters are almost the same as in the 
English specimens, but the inside of the ring is not 
so circular, and at one point there is a smoothly- 
worn notch, which could have been caused by the 
friction of the ring of the missing pin. 

I may add that this dwelling was probably occupied 
during the twelfth century. It is strange. that both 
Celt and Saxon, when in a primitive state, seem to 
have chosen this particular portion of the red deer to 
form a toilet article. 

S. A. D’Arcy. 


Clones, co. Monaghan, 
Ireland. 


SAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAA DADA Add dd Add dee ddd added Adda dad 


NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS, — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return. them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 

















